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BISTORICAL NAMES IN SHAKSPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 

Bwon and Longaville.—In Love's Labour’s Lost 
me tames of the leading characters are taken 
@eeey from contemporary French history. The 
ae0 i King of Navarre, a title which must have 
Seataggested by Henry of Navarre, upon whom 
ueeyes of all England were fixed when the play 
me art produced. His two chief attendants, 
and Longaville, bear the names of the two 
mem strenuous supporters of Henry in France 
Mroughout the Civil War. 

Zee Biron of history is a peculiarly interesting 

tr. Henry was strongly attached to him, 
Se Promoted him so rapidly that when thirty 
gee old he was “ Amiral de France,” when thirty- 
me Maréchal.” He seems to have resembled 
Me Biron of me in many points of cha- 
weet, He was well known for his brilliant talents, 
MP shone equally, his biographer tells us, “a la 
ae et cur les champs de bataille.” Henry said of 
MT ne faut pas toujours prendre au pied de 
la lettre ses rodomontades, jactances et vanités,” 
me Rowline tells his representative in the play 
852 ot seq.) — 


“The world’s large tongue 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks, 

Full of comparisons,” &c, 
Biron is recorded to have said of himself, “Je ne 
sais si je mourrai sur un échafaud mais je sais bien 
que je ne mourrai qu’ V’hépital.” Was this the 
hospital to which Shakespeare’s Biron is relegated 
by Rosaline? The French courtier was personally 
well known to Englishmen, because the English 
volunteers served under him in France (State Papers, 
1591-4, p. 335). In 1602 he suffered on the seaf- 
fold for conspiracy against his benefactor, and in 
1605 George Chapman wrote his two plays of Bi- 
ron’s Conspiracie and Tragedy. His whole career 
bears a striking likeness to that of the Earl of Essex. 

Longaville (Longueville) made his reputation 
chiefly by the skill with which he defeated the 
forces of the League at Senlis in 1589. Maria’s 
description of him in the play (II. i. 44-5), 

“A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed ; 

Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms,” 
corresponds with the character attributed to him by 
historians (cf. Biographie Universelle, s.v. ; Martin’s 
Histoire de France, vol. x., passim). 

Antonio and Sebastian.—The introduction of 
the name Antonio in Shakespeare’s plays dates 
from the Two Gentlemen of Verona (1591-3 2). 
It subsequently appears in Merchant of Venice, 
Much Ado about Nothing, Twelfth Night, and 
Tempest. I have shown elsewhere (Gentleman’s 
Mag., Feb., 1880, art. “‘ The Original of Shylock,” 
pp. 190-5) that Don Antonio was the name of 
a fugitive pretender to the crown of Portugal, who 
arrived in England about the time of the Armada, 
and was received with great enthusiasm, and that 
he probably suggested the Antonio of the Merchant 
of Venice (p. 197). I believe he is no less probably 
the original of the Antonios of the other plays. 
My grounds are as follows :— 

1. The appearance of Antonio as a stage name 
immediately follows Don Antonio’s appearance in 
England, after which it becomes very frequent. 

2. Mr. R. Simpson, in his School of Shakspere 
(vol. i. p. 140), points out passages in the Play of 
Stucley which are evidently fragments of a lost play 
on Don Antonio, “intended to recommend to the 
English the claims of Antonio to the crown” of 
Portugal. In this play Antonio is represented 
throughout as the bosom friend of the last king of 
Portugal, whose name is Sebastian. Now, in three 
of the plays of Shakespeare in which the name 
Antonio occurs Sebastian also occurs,* and in 
Twelfth Night and the Tempest they are as close 
friends as their historical prototypes undoubtedly 
were. 

3. The Antonios of the three plays that were 
probably written before the pretender’s popularity 
had waned are all marked by the magnanimity 


* in the ‘Two Gentlemen Julia adopts the name of 
Sebastian when disguised (cf. IV, iv. 44, 63). 
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which was generally ascribed to him by Englishmen 
of the time. 8S. L. Lez. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE IRISH HIERARCHY, 1641-1661. 

The following brief summary of the Irish Hier- 
archy previously to 1660 may be interesting. At 
that period there were four archbishoprics and 
twenty-nine bishoprics, of which latter eight were 
united to other sees, thus leaving actually twenty- 
one bishoprics, and of these two were vacant, 
1642-1645. Of the four archbishops, two (Ar- 
magh and Cashel) died in exile—one in England 
and the other in Sweden—and two in Dublin 
(Dublin and Tuam), while of the nineteen 
bishops, seven died in exile and four in Ire- 
land, all at Dublin (three of the plague), 
thus leaving eight who survived the Restoration. 
Their nationality was—archbishops : two Scots, 
one English, and one Irish ; bishops : ten English, 
five Scots, and only three Irish. Two are added 
by some writers to the latter list as having been 
born in Ireland, but they are excluded here, as 
bishops Jones of Meath and Maxwell of Down were 
respectively sons of Welsh and Scotish fathers, 
and cannot be considered native Irish ; indeed, it is 
very probable that the latter was born in Scotland. 
Consequently, only a seventh of the whole epis- 
copate of Ireland was really Irish, namely, Ussher 
of Armagb, Martin of Meath, Parry of Killaloe, 
and Fulwar of Ardfert. 

Archbishops. 

Armagh.—James Ussher, also Bishop of Carlisle in 
commendam ; died in exile March 21, 1656, xt. 76, 
epis. 35, at Reigate, co. Surrey, in house of Countess of 
Peterborough ; buried April 17 following in St. Paul's 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, by special direction of the 
Protector of England, Oliver Cromwell. 

Dublin.— Lancelot Bulkeley, died Sept. 8, 1650, at. 82, 
epis, 31, at Tailaght, his country residence, near Dublin ; 
buried in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 

Cashel.—Archibald Hamilton, died in exile, 1658 or 
1659, set. 80, epis. 37, at Stockholm, in Sweden; buried 
in Cathedral of Upsala. 

uam.—-John Maxwell, pillaged and wounded; died 
Feb. 14, 1647, wt. 56, epis. 14, at Dublin; buried in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 


Province of Ulster.— Bishops. 

Meath and Clonmacnois—Anthony Martin, pillaged 
and imprisoned ; died of the plague, July ..., 1650, zt. ..., 
epis. 26, et Dublin; buried in ante-chapel of Trinity 
College, “near the north wall, under the steeple,” at 
Dublin. 

Clogher—Henry Jones, restored and translated to 
Meath, May 25, 1661; died Jan. 5, 1681, set. 82, epis. 36, 
at Dublin; buried in the church of St. Andrew, at 
Dublin. 

Down and Connor.— Henry Lesley, restored and trans- 
lated to Meath, Jan. 18, 1661; died April 7, 1661, zt. 70, 
epis. 26, at Dublin; buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 
at Dublin. 

Kilmore.—Robert Maxwell, pillaged, but restored, and 
also made Bishop of Ardagh in commendam, Feb, 24, 


1661; died Nov. 16, 1672, wt. 7%, epis. 49, at 

buried at 

54, wet. 75, epis. 21, at don ; buried j 3 

at London; buried in churehyay 


buried there in church of ...... 

Raphoe.—John Lesley, restored, and translate 4 
Clogher ; died June 17, 1661, zt. 100, epis. 44, at hinge 
of Glasslough, co. Monaghan, Sept. ..., 1671; buried jp 
parish church of St. Salvator, there (erected by himgy 
and made the parish church by Act of Parliament), hk 
have the “ancientest bishop 
the world,” as born Oct. 14, 1571 (Pedigrees j 
Office, Dublin). 

Derry.—John Bramhall, exiled, first to England, aa 
afterwards to the Continent, but restored, and transla 
to archbishopric of Armagh and Primacy of all Irela) 
Jan. 18, 1661; died June 20, 1663, xt. 70, epis 3) ¢ 
Dublin ; buried in Christ Church Cathedral there, 


Province of Leinster.— Bishops. 

Kildare.— William Golbourn, died of the plagrs,July 
1650, wt. 65, epis. 6, at Dublin; buried there inchua 
of St. Nicholas-within-the- Walls. 

Ossory.—Griffith Williams, exiled, but restored tobi 
see, and died March 29, 1672, zt. 84, epis. 31. at Ki 
kenny; buried there in his cathedral church of & 
Canice, “ oh south side of chancel.” 

Ferns and Leighlin. George Andrew, exiled, ai 
died at London Oct. ..., 1648, xt. 76, epis. 13; buriedis 
church of St. Clement there. 


Province of Munster.— Bishops. 

Limerick.—Robert Sibthorp, died April ..., 
get. ..., epis. 11, at Dublin; buried in church of St We 
burgh there. 

Waterford and Lismore.—Archibald Adair, exiled, al 
died (about) 1647, zt. ..., epis. 18, at Bristol, in Englant 
buried there in church of 

Cork and Ross.—William Chappel, exiled, and de 
May 13, 1649, xt. 67, epis. 11, at Derby, in England 
buried in parish church(yard?) of Bilsthorpe, co. Ma 
tingham (with monument and inscription in church} 

Cloyne.—George Synge, exiled, and died Aug. ..., &@ 
et. 58, epis. 14, at Bridgnorth, co. Salop ; buried thm 
in church of St. Mary Magdalen on Aug. 30 (withepital 
on tomb). 

Killaloe.—Edward Parry. died of the plague, July3 
1650, wet. 51, epis. 4, at Dublin; buried there in chut 
of St. Audoen. 

Kilfenora.—This see was vacant by translationofit 
bishop, Robert Sibthorp, to Limerick, April 7, 1642, a 
on Restoration it was united in commendam to Tum 
Jan. 19, 1661 (until 1742). 

Ardfert and Aghadoe.—Thomas Fulwar, restoreda 
translated to Cashel, Feb. 1, 1661; died Mar. 31,1% 
zt. 74, epis. 26, at Cashel; buried there in chureé 
St. John, (with inscription on tombstone). 


Province of Connaught.— Bishops. 

Elphin.—Henry Tilson, plundered and exiled; det 
March 31, 1655, zt. 80, epis. 26, at Southill Halle 
York ; buried in the chancel of Southill chapel, pm 
church of Dewsbury, Yorkshire (with monument 
inscription there). ? 

Clonfert and Kilmacduagh.—William Baillie, ex 
first by the Covenanters from Scotland, his 
country, and again by the Irish; restored, and ® 
Aug. 11, 1664, set. ..., epis, 21, at Clonfert; buried 
in his cathedral church. 
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Th ited t 
‘ Achonry.—These uni sees were vacan 
oer ~ of their bishop, John Maxwell, to Tuam, 


weeso, 1645; and they remained unfilled till the 


Restoration. 
The chief authorities consulted in the above list 


Ware's De Presulibus Hibernie Commen- 
srg (Dublin, 1665, folio), Antiquities and His- 
tory of Ireland, a Commentary of the Prelates 
(london, 1704-5, fol.), and Works, by Harris 
(Dublin, 1739-64, fol., 2 vols.), all passim sub 
wwe; Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice (Dublin, 
1848-60, 5 vols. 8vo.), Mant’s History of the Church 
of Ireland from the Reformation to the Revolution 
(London, 1840, 8vo.), Dwyer’s Diocese of Killaloe 
(Dublin, 1878, 8vo.), besides numerous other works 
on the Irish episcopate during the seventeenth 
century, unnecessary to particularize. It may be 
appropriately noted here that the venerable Henry 
Cotton, D.C.L. (Oxon., 1820), late Archdeacon of 
Cashel, &c., and author of the above valuable 
Fasti, died, in his ninetieth year, Dec. 3, 1879, at 
Lismore, county Waterford, Ireland. A. 8. A. 

Richmond, 


WILLIAM HONE. 
(Continued from p. 93.) 

Mr. Hone invited me, on June 15, 1833, to his 
cottage, near Grove Lane, Camberwell. I accord- 
ingly went there on the following Thursday, and 
found him in a small back room, with glass doors 
opening upon a neat garden. Mr. Hone said he 
was sorry that he had wasted so much time in the 
Beery Duy Book, Tabs Book, &c. I answered that 
every one expressed grateful thanks for the infor- 
mation afforded by them. “Ah, sir,” said he, “ I 
have had enough of that. All I can say to excuse 
myself is, that people must be fed, and if they were 
not reading my books, they might read worse. It 
is like flinging a bundle of chaff to the devil when 
he is raised, to keep him out of mischief.” I hinted 
that he had thrown light on history. “ History !” 
he cried, starting from the sofa on which ke was 
sitting ; “ What good is history? History, sir, is 
an impertinence! ‘ History is philosophy teaching 
by example,’—that is Gibbon’s splendid fallacy. 
Who has it taught?) What nations will be taught 
by it? It is the same with nations as. with 
individuals, Both must learn by bitter experience. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, that I call history. We 
learn more of the past by biography than by history. 
Have you ever thought, Mr. Russell, what little 
power one man has over another? You may, per- 
haps, have very expanded views of mental power. 
40 wise man will do anything for his own gene- 
mation. He will find them all devils like himself. 
Children in the nursery are to be influenced, and 
they should be legislated for.” Mr. Hone observed 
that he took the idea of the Every Day Book, in 
1814, from Defoe's T'ime’s Telescope. I mentioned 
several antiquarian works (chronicles, &e.), which 


were then being published very cheaply, and added 
that perhaps comparatively few persons only, like 
Mr. Hone, would buy them. He replied (not, as 
it would seem, very relevantly), “ What is the end 
of legislation, but to protect the weak against the 
powerful, the few against the many? You dons 
at Cambridge, with letters after your names, scorn 
us poor fellows who have not been to school.” 
Referring to some barbarous architectural alter- 
ations at the Guildhall, he remarked, “The clerk 
of the works should be hung up at the gates as a 
terror to offenders; and yet, oh, dear! oh, dear! 
he is alive, in good condition, and walks about, and 
says, ‘How dye do?’” He thought a man might 
as well hunt with a lion as with a bookseller. Of 
Warburton he observed, “ Warburton won’t do 
nowadays. He can hardly support himself. The 
church can’t support another Warburton.” 

On the 2nd of the following July I had an- 
other brief conversation with Mr. Hone in his 
little parlour, when he gave me a rough likeness 
of himself in pencil by George Cruikshank,* 
which I still possess, We looked over some cari- 
catures, and talked of politics. “The old Tory,” 
he said, “is a gentleman who commands respect ; 
but what are modern Tories ?— Whigs, and Whigs 
are grubs, door-rugs, fit only to wipe one’s feet on! 
They are not handkerchiefs, which may be rolled 
up and put in one’s pocket. The country is 
exhausted and cannot pay the taxes, and the taxes 
cannot be reduced. The wealth cannot be touched. 
The moneyed people will not give up a little, so 
all will come down, No popular legislature can 
distribute the wealth ; only a dictator with an 
army at his back could doit. If there was nobility 
enough among these rich men to sacrifice some- 
thing for the general good ; if a man with 30,0001. 
a year would give up 10,0001, we might revive. 
It is with this nasty, dirty, filthy, money-getting 
spirit that our aristocracy have dirtied themselves. 
Instead of preserving their dignity with an almost 
feudal lordship over their tenants, they have 
entered into speculations and merchandise. Sir, 
the Radical is here. Yet not he, but machinery / 
That will level all ranks, and swallow up all pro- 
perty. You do not understand me now, but you 
will when you see it. Machinery and the march 
of intellect will do for us. This I am as sure of as 
that this is my arm, and that this hand is at the 
end of it.” 

The above was my last interview with Mr. Hone. 
I never met him again. The relation of his con- 
versations which I have transcribed for “N. & Q.” 
was written for the most part, I think, upon the days 
on which they took place. It shows how much, in 
some important respects, his opinions had changed 


* This eminent caricaturist illustrated Mr. Hone’s 
political squibs, viz. The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder, 
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since the stirring period of his three state trials and 
acquittals in 1817, and gives a faint idea of his 
forcible manner of expressing himself. At the 
time when I knew him [ believe he was heartily 
sorry for, and had totally suppressed, the profane 
political parodies which provoked his prosecutions. 
J. Futter Russewt, F.S.A. 
4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


Letrer or Prior.—As the forerunner of more 
important examples of Mr. Locker’s collection of 
autograph letters, I am permitted to print the 
following note from Matthew Prior. It is not, of 
course, of any literary importance, but it is 
thoroughly characteristic of the writer. There is 
the scrap of French ; there is the quotation from 
“our friend Horace,” who, as Thackeray says, was 
“always in his mind”; and there is that other 
genial little sentiment which shows how literally 
he understood his master’s precept :— 

nec 
Parce cadis tibi destinatis.” 
There is mention also of his poems. Were there 
but a postscript respecting Chloe, such as we find 
in his correspondence with Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
this epistolary waif and stray would be thoroughly 
representative :— 

“ My Lord,—I shall always with great pleasure receive 
and cbey yo" Lordsps commands: in Prose, cela s’entend, 
as to verse it is high time for me to observe the Solve 
senescentem, Xc.,* of our friend Horace; for I shall 
have convinced the world that I have done more than 
enough in this kind when within these 3 Weeks Tonson 
brings you a great Folio of my writing. 

“1 would have waited on yo" Lordsp at Lord Oxford's 
too day at Dinner, but am otherwise engaged: but to a 
Company where we shall not fail to Drink to Both your 
Healths. I will wait on your Lordsp at your own house 
too morrow at Twelve except your orders in the mean 
time direct otherwise, I am always with great respect 

“ My Lord 
“ Yor Lordsps most 
* obt and most 
“humble Sert 

“ Jan. 30, 1718/9. “M. Prior.” 
The “great folio” was the famous edition of his 
verses “ printed for Jacob Tonson at Shakespear's 
Head,” in 1718, by which the bard made 4,000 
guineas, To this his amiable patron, Lord Harley 
(“Lord Oxford’s” son), added an equal sum for 
the purchase of Down Hall, which Prior has cele- 
brated in a lively ballad, and which lies (or lay) 
not far from the Hatfield Broad Oak of a later 
poet’s London Lyrics. To what lord this letter 
was addressed I am unable to discover; but his 
name (although unknown to us) is doubtless duly 
recorded in the wonderful subscription list of the 
folio, which seems to include every one of note, 
from Newton to Beau Nash, to say nothing of 


* “Solve senescentem mature sanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat.” 
Hor. Ep. i, 1, ll. 8, 9. 


maids of honour like “the Honble. Mrs, My 
Lepell,” and bishops like his right-revereng ¢ 
Winchester, who is down for five copies, 
price of each was two guineas. Verily it wou 
seem that Gay was serious when he wrote, som 
four years earlier, that he knew “ no age so jut 
to be entitled golden ” as that in which he live, 

The above letter is dated January, 1719, } 
was in this year that George Vertue engraved thy 
portrait of Prior by Jonathan Richardson whichiy 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, and to whid 
the poet refers in a letter to Swift, dated Mayg J 
1720, as “an excellent picture of me; from whens 
Lord Harley (whose it is) has a stamp taken ly 
Vertue.” In the same gallery is a slightly varied 
copy of the same picture by Richardson's 
Hudson. But it is from an oval portrait bya 
unknown artist in the Dyce collection that om 
gets the best idea of the frail and valetudinarig 
wit, who had a constant cough, “ which he calle 
only a cold,” and who walked in the park with 
Swift to make himself fat. | Avustix Dopsoy, 


“Tae Cuarity-Scnoor Stick.”—I send the fil 
lowing extract from a curious little book entitled 
Silver Drops, or Serious Things; with Lettersom 
cerning the Lady's Charily School at Highgate, | 
was written by William Blake, housekeeper to th 
school, who tells us at p. 5, that “ the Great Ladie 
do allow their housekeeper one bottle of wine, thre 
of ale, half-a-dozen Rolls, and two Dishes of Mat 
a day.” The school appears to have been foundel 
by Sir Roger Cholmondeley, in 1565, and most 
the begging-letters, of which this is one, were pr 
bably addressed to members of this family, or thet 
immediate acquaintances :— 

“Right Honourable Madam,—Were not your sham, 
quick and great parts, naturally mixt with good ai 
pious Principles, we should not in the least presume,@ 
endeavour to engage your cheerful, good and pradat 
Inclinations, to accept of this your Family's Roll, 
Charity School house Stick; but presuming the wort 
itself to be very good, and the Noble Lady your Mothe, 
who is so eminently blest with good and many Childra 
abounding in the world, and they very Charitable als, 
makes us complain of a pack of troubles: for having 
raised near forty Poor and Fatherless Boys, they prom 
very chargeable to be kept, with Meat, Drink, and Cloaths 
as you know they have: Now pray, dear Madam. spemt 
or write to my Lady out of hand, and tell how it is wi 
us; and if she will subscribe a good gob, and get the 
young Ladies to do something too; and then put ital 
together, with your Ladiship’s, and Sir James's 
for it is necessary he, or you in his stead, should do some 
thing, now the great Ship is come safe in. At the 
ing of the Tabernacle, every one brought something, 
Exod. 25, 92, And if in this you will, to the Rearing# 
our School, give something as the first fruits of yor 
great Bay, or new Plantation, as it were, to be sure ttt 
rest will be blessed the better; and therefore pray a” 
freely, that we may say, Received from you and ye 
Family so much; For we would not have them, nor 
out of the Noble List of Ladies, nor want those prayers® 
the least, which all our good Benefactors have."—P. 


I would ask why the term “stick” is heresynair 
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mous with a roll of benefactors, and whether any 
other instance has been noted of its being thus 
ged? I have no doubt that the “Great Ship 
coming in,” is equivalent to the ancient nef, or 
alms-dish, and has reference to some lucky mer- 
cantile speculation by a member of the (Chol- 
mondeley !) family. M. D. K. 


Foxyrrat Custom 1x Irevanp.— 
Having lately had to read the burial service at the 
faneral of one of my Protestant parishioners, the 
following circumstance much surprised me as a 
stranger in this part of Ireland. As soon as the 
coffin was lowered into the grave, the nails, which 
had been only partly driven, were all drawn out 
by the direction of the relatives, one of whom at 
once produced a claw-hammer, which had evidently 
been brought for that purpose. On interrogating 
some of the people afterwards about this very odd 
custom, I was told it was always the habit here to 
draw the nails out of the coffin before the grave 
was filled in, so that at the resurrection day the 
poor tenant of “the narrow house” might find 
nothing to prevent his coming forth. This 
drawing of the nails prevails principally amongst 
the Roman Catholics, though sometimes, as in the 
present case, the lower order of Protestants here 
adopt it too. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
will say whether this custom is known elsewhere. 

Ricnarp W. H. Nass, A.M. 

The Rectory, Waterville, co. Kerry. 


ExnorTaTION IN THE OFFICE FOR THE 
Visiration oF THE Sick.—It will be within the 
province of “ N. & Q.” to notice one point in the 
literary history of this exhortation. In all the 
commentaries on the Prayer Book which I have 
seen, the similar exhortation in the Sarum Manual 
is mentioned as the source of the form and language 
of it. This is so for the commencement and close 
of the exhortation ; but the intermediate portion 
is taken, with some alteration, from the second 
part of the Homily “ Of the Fear of Death.” Not 
to institute a long comparison, the clause in the 
homily, “Either to try and declare the faith of His 
patient children, that they may be found laudable, 
glorious, and honourable in His sight,” has its 
counterpart in, “Whether it be to try your patience 
for the example of others, or that your faith may 
be found in the day of the Lord laudable, glorious 
and honourable,” in the Prayer Book; so also, 

Or else to chasten and amend in you whatsoever 
offendeth His fatherly goodness,” in, “Or else it be 
sent unto you to correct and amend in you what- 
sever doth offend the eyes of your Heavenly 
Father.” To the same effect is the long quotation 
from the twelfth chapter of Hebrews, which occurs 
both in the Homily and Prayer Book. 

This Homily was published in 1547, two years 
before the exhortation, but not divided into parts 


the edition of the Homilies, Oxon, Cl. Pr., 1859, with 
notes, nor in the earlier Cambridge edition of 1850, 
which has for the most part merely textual notes. 
Ep. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Tae Society’s New 
Dicrionary.—The editor would be glad of in- 
stances of the following obsolete or rare words 
later than the dates assigned : Absentment, 1611; 
absimilation, 1711; absinthiate, 1661; absolutory, 
1726 ; absolvatory, 1611; absonous, 1687; ab- 
soil, 1550; abster, 1543; abstersive, 1735; abster- 
siveness, 1662; abstersory, 1623; abstinency, 
1683; abstinently, 1626; abstrusity, 1658; ab- 
strusive, 1650; absume, 1677; absumption, 1661 ; 
absurdness, 1674; abuccinate, 1569; abundancy, 
1654; abusage, 1650; abuseful, 1660; abusefully, 
1672; abushment, 1600; abusion, 1689 ; abusious, 
1594; abusy, 1300; academian, 1661; acade- 
micist, 1737; academism, 1745; academist, 1737 ; 
acast, 1400;‘ acatalepsy, 1751; acatastasis, 1683; 
acater, 1635; acategorical, 1661; accend, 1661; 
accendible, 1630; accensed, 1573; acceptant n., 
1682; acceptilation, 1656; acception, 1750; ac- 
ceptive, 1652; accessive, 1641; accideled, 1562; 
accidentalness, 1684; accite, 1674; accoil, 1590; 
acolee, 1450; accoll v., 1540; accompanable, 1586 ; 
accompass, 1692; accomplement, 1634; acconsent, 
1560. Of several of these there must be later 
instances, though, no doubt, most of them died 
about the dates here assigned, the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century being the great sifting 
time when the formation of literary taste decided 
what words of Latin origin should live and which 
should be cast out from the language. Later 
quotations for any of these words (with exact 
reference to author, work, page, and edition) will 
be gladly received by the editor of the dictionary, 
Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, London, N.W., as they 
will aid the Philological Society’s endeavour to 
give in the dictionary the life-history of every 
word in the language. 

[ Acceptilation, being a term of Roman Law, is still 
used in current text-books as the English translation of 
Acceptilatio (Inst. iii, 29), Cf. Sanders’s Justinian, Lord 
a Roman Law, and Muirhead’s Gaius, all sub 
voce. 


Bevronp, rts Errmotocy.—The true etymology 
of Bedford does not seem to have been given 
hitherto. Mr. Edmunds, in his book on English 
place-names, gives it as A.-S. Beadanford, which 
he explains from beado, battle, and ford. This is 
doubly wrong. In the first place, the genitive of 
beado is not beadan, but beadwe; and, secondly, 
the A.-S. name was not Beadan ford, but Bedcan 
ford, as in the A.-S. Chronicle. The appearance 


of A.-S. bedecian, to beg, in Ailfred’s translation 
of the Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 285, 1. 12, 


witisnow. There is no notice of the similarity in | settles the question. Bedcan is the genitive case 
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singular of bedca, short for bedica,a beggar. It 
means “ the beggar’s ford,” and it can mean nothing 
else. Why this name was given to it we have no 
means of discovering. CELER. 


Views or Covent Garpen Marxet.—As 

a supplement to the valuable notes that have 
already appeared in “N. & Q.” about old Covent 
Garden (see 5“ S, xii. 441, 469, 481 ; 6" S. i. 9), 
it may be well to recall the recollection of your 
readers to two good views drawn by T. and P. 
Sandby, and engraved by Edward Rooker. One 
of these views represents Covent Garden Piazza. 
This was published in 1768, and is drawn by 
T. Sandby. The other view is “The West Front 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden,” drawn by P. Sandby, 
and published in the year 1766. They are ex- 
cellent records of the appearance of Covent Garden 
at a rather later period than those of the pictures 
recently described in your pages. 
Razer, M.R.IA. 


How Antiquity Becomes as 
antiquities are of rapid growth in New England 
and our colonies so do they die off in old countries. 
I have just been appealed to by a tramway driver 
in a dispute as to a doubtful coin—a sixpence— 
which has been rejected because it has a strange 
head upon it. It is allowed to be silver, but, as 
a middle-aged man and others said, the head is 
strange. This head is that of King George III, 
the grandfather of the Queen, and its date the 
year of her birth, and many remember the six- 

neces as numerous and welcome; but this has 
outlived its fellows. I bore witness in its behalf, 
and in favour of an effigy which was known for 
sixty years, and now, in another sixty years, has 
lost its remembrance. H. C. 


A Curtovs Literary Corncrpence.—In the 
year 1864 there died an American poet named 
George P. Morris, whose fame principally rests 
upon the well-known and once extremely popular 
song, “ Woodman, spare that tree.” This song 
first appeared in a volume of poems published by 
Mr. Morris in 1830. Now in 1802 there appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle a poem by Thomas 
Campbell, afterwards included in his collected 
works, entitled “The Beech Tree’s Petition,” 
which bears a very remarkable resemblance in- 
deed to Mr. Morris’s “ original” song. The first 
lines of Campbell’s poem are these :— 

“© leave this barren spot to me ; 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree.” 
And these lines conclude each stanza. The opening 
lines and the refrain of Mr. Morris’s song are as 
follows :— 
“ Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough ; 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I’il protect it now,” 


The sentiments in the two ms are 
identical, though Campbell’s are incompanig 
more gracefully and poetically expressed. If My 
Morris had never seen Campbell’s verses th 
resemblance is, I think, as I have called it, ay 
“ curious literary coincidence.” I wonder whether 
any comments were made upon it at the time Mr. 
Morris’s song appeared. W. D, 


Artistic REMUNERATION IN 1710.—Sir James 
Thornhill received 6,685/. for painting the great 
hall at Greenwich, which, according to the calcul. 
tion in a pamphlet on the subject, published ip 
1804, was at the rate of 3/. per yard for the ceiling, 
and 10, per yard for the sides, 


Georce Exus, 
St. John’s Wood. 


J. M. W. Turner.—I do not think the folloy- 
ing anecdote of J. M. W. Turner appears in any life 
or memoir of him. It occurs in a letter from Mr 
T. Uwins, R.A., to Mr. J. Severn, dated from 
Naples, Feb. 3, 1829, and is published at p. 239 of 
the second volume of Memoir ef Mr. Uwins:— 

“ The following simple account of him [Turner] ha 
amused me not a little. It is written by a merchant 
travelling towards Bologna, a young man who know 
nothing of art, and nothing (as you will perceive) of the 
reputation of artists. 

“*T have fortunately met with a good-tempered, funny 
little, elderly gentleman, who will probably be my travel. 
ling companion throughout the journey. He is cm 
tinuously popping his head out of the window to sketch 
whatever strikes his fancy, and became quite angry 
because the conductor would not wait for him whilst he 
took a sunrise view of Macerata. “ Damn the fellow!” 
says he; “he has no feeling.” Hespeaks but a few words 
of Italian, about as much of French, which two languages 
he jumbles together most amusingly. His good temper, 
however, carries him through all his troubles. I am sur 
you would love him for his indefatigability in his favourite 
pursuit. From his conversation he is evidently near kis 
to, if not absolutely, an artist. Probably you may know 
something of him. The name on his trunk is J. Wo 
J. M. W., Turner,’” 

Crawrorp J. Pocock. 

Brighton. 


An Ispvstriovs Srupent.—The following 
notice of an industrious Irish student is worthy of 
a place in the pages of “N. & Q.” It is taken from 
the recently published History of the Diocese q 
Down and Connor, by the Rev. James O’Laverty, 
M.R.LA, :— 

“ The Rev. Patrick Magrevey was born in the townland 
of Ballybranag’, parish of Bailee. in the year 1750, He 
was ordained in the summer of 1778, and shortly after 
wards went to the Irish College of Douay. Whens 
student of that college he studied philosophy and theology 
in the college of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Vedastus, 
and obtained Bachelorship of Philosophy in the University 
after a thesis held on June 10, 1780. Mr. Magrevey 
seems to have been indefatigable in writing the lectures 
delivered by the professors under whom he studied. I 
have seventeen octavo volumes, each of which contsis 
about 600 closely written pages, the product of his pea 
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{ra He was appointed to the parish of Portaferry [ co. 


W. H. Parrerson, 
Belfast. 


A Corncipence.— Herodotus, in his first book, 
tells us that the three chief, or rather only, points 
insisted on in the education of the Persians were 
ixrevecy, and Washington 
Irving, in his account of Abbotsford and Sir Walter 
Scott, writes thus :— 

“I inquired into the nature of Walter's studies. 
‘Paith,’ said Scott, ‘I can’t say much on that head, I 
am not over bent upon making ry of my children. 
As to Walter, I taught him while a boy to ride, to shoot, 
and to speak the truth ; as to the other parts of his edu- 
cation, L leave them to a very worthy young man, the 
son of one of our clergymen here, who instructs all my 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


East Bucktanpd, co. Devon.—The following 
remarkable statement relating to this parish 
in the North Devon Journal, Jan. 29, 
1880: “With the exception of that of a little 
child, there has been no death in this parish during 
the years 1878 and 1879.” In the Exeter Diocesan 
Calendar the population of this parish is given as 
214, and the area as 1,384 acres. J. W. 
St, Budeaux. 


“Sar or Foots”: “Dance or Deatn”: 
“RernarpD THE Fox.”—Readers of “N. & Q.” 
should note that Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge's sale catalogue for March 1 of this year is 
in fact a valuable bibliographical list, containing 
respectively 36, 128, and 55 lots connected with 
the above subjects. Fama, 

Oxford, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
‘nswers may be addressed to them direct. 


Dsror’s “ Review.”—Is Dr. Burton correct in 
stating in his recently published History of the 
Reign of Queen Apne (vol. iii. p. 257), that of the 
eight volumes of Defoe’s Review “There is but 
ne copy known to exist, and that is in the British 
Museum”? Mr. Lee, the biographer of Defoe, on 
the contrary, observes (vol. i. p. 86) : “Only one 
complete copy of the Review is known to exist. 
It is in the possession of James Crossley, Esq. 
The British Museum contains vols. i. to vil, and 
some subsequent numbers, and the Bodleian 
Library has recently acquired several of the earlier 


volumes.” He further states, with respect to what 
has been styled the ninth volume, but is, in fact, 
the first volume of a new series of the review, 
extending from the beginning of August, 1712, to 
June 11, 1713, and of which no copy was supposed 
to exist, that Mr. Crossley had become the essor 
of that volume also; thus completing the entire 
nine volumes which were published under the 
name of the Review by Defoe. 

Dr. Burton is obviously wrong in supposing that 
Mr. Walter Wilson had anything to do with com- 
pleting any copy of the Review. He borrowed Mr. 
George Chalmers’s set of the eight volumes, which 
is now possessed by Mr. Crossley, and took from 
it those extracts which form the most valuable 
part of his Lifeof Defoe. Of a work of such rarity 
and importance it appears desirable to ascertain 
what perfect sets exist. There is one, it appears, 
not noticed by the Doctor, in Mr. Crossley’s col- 
lection ; but is either of those in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian complete? Some of 
your readers, who have an opportunity of referring 
to those libraries, will perhaps take the trouble to 
settle the point. 8. H. 


Cowrer’s “Tasx.”—In “The Winter Walk at 
Noon” (1. 417) Cowper, denouncing cruelty towards 
domestic animals, writes :— 

“ Witness at his feet 
The spaniel dying for some venial fault, 
Under dissection of the knotted scourge.” 

“Dissection” sounds strangely here ; surely it 
must be a misprint which escaped notice. The 
word appears in the edition of 1798, the last pud- 
lished during the active life of the poet, and, as 
far as I know, in all subsequent editions. That a 
misprint should have remained unnoticed by the 
author in eight successive editions seems almost 
impossible ; and yet there is a glaring misprint, 
making nonsense of a line, which passed uncorrected 
through all these eight editions. At]. 58 of “The 
Sofa” we read: “The umber stood.” This was 
not altered to lumber till after Cowper’s death. 
Is the original MS. of The Task still in existence ? 

J. Dixon. 


FanArtic or FAnatic.—Hood, in his Ode to Rae 
Wilson, accents this word on the antepenultimate, 
fanatic. Is not this incorrect, or at least unusual? 
Have any other poets adopted Hood’s accentuation? 
This word, I suppose, often occurs in English 
poetry, but I can only call to mind two instances, 
besides the above-mentioned one, at the present 
moment, namely, Milton, Paradise Lost, bk. i. 
480 :— 

“ With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused, 

Fanatic Egypt and her priests to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms; ” 
and Scott, Marmion, canto vi. stanza 36 :— 

“Twas levelled when fanatic Brook 


The fair cathedral stormed and took.” 


— 
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Neither Milton nor Scott, then, it appears, ap- 
proved of the antepenultimate accentuation. Shake- 
speare, I see from Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concord- 
ance (which, however, does not include his poems), 
does not use the word, although he once (Love's 
Labour's Lost) uses the adjective fanatical. Does 
the word occur in Tennyson’s poetry, and if so, how 
does he accent it ? JonaTHaN Bovcuier. 


Cocxer’s Aritametic.— While rummaging 
among some old books the other day, I came across, 
in old vellum boards, edges uncut, the fifty-fourth 
edition of the infallible Cocker, perused and pub- 
lished by one John Hawkins, “ writing master.” 
This copy contains, beside a rude presentment of 
the author, the following conceits :— 

“Ingenious Cocker, now to Rest thou 'rt gone 

No art can show thee fully, but thine own ; 
Thy rare arithmetick, alone can, show 
The vast sums of thanks, we for thy labours owe !” 

Has this edition any particular value ? 

Ricuarp Epecumse. 

Stone Hall, Plymouth. 


James Smirnson.—The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, U.S., desiresa photograph of 
the house in Bentinck Street, Marylebone, 
occupied by James Smithson in 1826, bat no 
one can find out the number of the house in 
which he lived. His executors cannot supply 
the information. The rate-books of the parish 
have been searched, but James Smithson’s name 
does not appear in any of them. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” throw light on the question ? 

W. Wester. 

28, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TrisHMEN TURNED TO Wotves.—In Butler's 
satire, The Elephant in the Moon (Remains, vol. i. 
p. 50, ed. 1759), are these lines :— 

“ Others began to doubt as much, and waver, 

Uncertain which to disallow, or favour ; 
Until they had as many cross Resolves, 
As Irishmen that have been turn'd to Wolves.” 
To what story is allusion made in the last line? 
Geo. L. Apperson. 


“ORDER oF THE Sanpwicu.”—A copper-gilt 
medal, engraved on one side “The most cheerful 
order of the Sandwich, Instituted Sept., 1786,” 
and on the other having a coat of arms with sup- 
porters, &c., and the motto “ Dulce est desipere in 
loco,” has lately fallen into my hands. Can you 
tell me about it ? W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


Portraits or tue Harveys, Lorps Mayors 
or Lonpoy.—Are there any portraits (painted or en- 
graved) of Sir Walter, Sir James, and Sir Sebastian 
Harvey, Lords Mayors of London in 1272, 1581, 
and 1618, respectively ? E. B. 


“Tae MENDING or Arco-Narrs.”—Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, in his report (1663) on the condition 


of old St. Paul’s after the fire of London, say_ 
“To repair it sufficiently will be like the mend 
of Argo-nairs, scarce anything will at last bels 
of the old.” What is the exact meaning andj 
origin of this phrase ? L. Px 


Lesstnc.—Can any one supply me with a rele. 
ence to a (supposed) passage in Lessing, giving ij 
opinion about heraldry ? FLT. 

Dorchester. 


Mou’s Correr Hovses.—In the Cathedg) 
Close of Exeter is a very interesting exampled 
an Elizabethan timber building, long known » 
Mol’s Coffee House. Mol is said to have beeng 
Italian, and to have established four coffee housg 
in different English towns. Is anything knowng 
him or of the localities of his other establishment 

R. Dymonp, FSA 


Exeter. 


A Print sy H. Gorzivs, &c.—Does a om 
pleted engraving by this artist exist, representing 
the adoration of the shepherds at Bethleben 
Joseph, in the centre, showing the infant Jesus 
them, and holding a candle so as to throw light 
on the object of their worship? The Virginisa 
Joseph’s left. I have seen an impression froma 
plate only partly finished, the above figures being 
completed as far as the waist, and no named 
painter mentioned, although that of Golzius is 
given as the engraver. What does a print afters 
drawing by Bunbury, called “The Damnation d 
Obadiah,” allude to? Cc. ED, 

Bournemouth. 

— subject of the last of your queries is a characte 
in Fielding’s Tom Jones.] 


Eemont Famity, Neraertanps.—John Bow 
chier Sayer married, 1585, at Amsterdam, Mane 
L., daughter of Philip Lamoral van Egmont, | 
wish to ascertain the lineage of the above Philip, 
also the names of his wife and children, and whit 
connexion he was of Count Lamoral van Egmoni, 
of whose family he is said to have been a membet 
If my dates are correct, he could not have bees 
his son Philip, who was born in 1558. Will some 
correspondent in the Netherlands kindly suppy 
names and dates ? Samve. P, Mar. 

Newton, Mass., U.S. 


Nicnotas Saunpersoy, M.A., LL.D.—I shoul 
be glad if any one would inform me about th 
family of the above—what children he had, asi 
whether he is now represented by any descendants 
What were his arms, and how can I obtain pi 
ticulars of his pedigree ? Ww. Cc. HA 

Holloway. 


Sir Tuomas Asvey, Lord Mayor of London 
1700-1, and one of the founders of the Bask at 
England, died in 1722. When was he knighted 
Certainly before 1701, when he was returned MLE 
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With these words 


SHIRES,” — Leigh 


are in other sh 


well-known fact, 
Hall. 


General Assembls 
meet at Edinburgh, May, 1716” :— 

“Itis to be hoped, this weighty Affair, will not be 
Superficially handled, as by Men prepossessed with Partial 


Sir Thomas Abney, Kt.,” but he 


is pot included in Le Neve’s list. The entry of his 
arial is to be found in the Registers of St. Peter's, 


Soc., p. 126), under the date 
That of his wife, “ Dame Sarah 


Abney,” is given, dated March 18, 1697/8. Of 
what family: was this lady? The well-known 


viz., Mary, sister and co-heir of 


Thomas Gunston, lord of the manor of Stoke 
Newington, and the friend-and patron of the cele- 


Watts, must have been the second 
as. Ido not find this first mar- 


named in any of the received pedigrees of the 


ildren of Sir Thomas appear to 


have all predeceased him, but some of them, if not 
the whole, were by his first wife. 


leigh, Lancashire. 


W. D. 


or truTH.”—The following sen- 
“A Memorial to the Venerable 
y of the Church of Scotland, to 


ill be managed with greatest Earnest- 


news,asby Men of Conscience and Candour, who will 
Tenaciously Mentain evry Hoof of Truth, and weigh the 
apparent oppositions of it,in the Lallance of the Sanctuary: 


micus Aristotcles, sed magis amica 


of truth” has such a sterling 


wlidity in its ring that one weuld gladly learn 


means. Is it simply every foot 


or step that may be supposed to complete the 
journey throughout the great argument? Or is 
there more in it than meets the layman’s ear? Is 
it, perhaps, “every hard incrustation that has 


Truth,”—that which parts the 


exoteric and vulgar from the peculiar and esoteric? 


Tuomas Bayne. 
NAY CHEERING HIS DesPAIRFUL 


Cxew.—Mr. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, in his 
Memorials of the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary 
Old Cleeve, tells the beautiful story of John 
Courtenay cheering his despairful crew in a storm 


, “Courage, men! it is but one 


hour to dawn, and then my monks of Ford will go 
to their vigils and pray for those at sea.” He 
gives no reference, however. I should be glad if 
ay of your readers would point out to me when 
aud where the narrative first occurs. 


K. P. D. E. 


“ 
Pertions OF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 


Hunt, in his Old Court Suburb, 


sates, “Ely Place, Holborn, is in the county of 
Vambridge ; there are portions of shires which 


ires,” &c. Is, or was, the first 


Matement correct? The second, of course, is a 
G. G. 


RanDieE AND Ratru.—Are not these the same 
nawe in old registers ? TorBkLa, 
[Radulphus = Ralph.] 


W. Witiovernsy.—Wanted particulars respect- 
ing the above race-horse painter. Are his pictures 
well known, and where did he live? Duneum. 


Tne “Loxpon Saturpay Jovurnat.”—This 
periodical was in existence in 1841, published at 
the price of twopence weekly, and, to the best of 
my remembrance, ended with the close of that year. 
It was a large octavo in point of size, and had, with 
other woodcut illustrations, a large full-page one 
on the outside page, depicting usually characters 
of London life, as “ Smithfield Drovers,” “ Chelsea 
Pensioners,” “London Dustmen,” “The Sentries 
at the Horse Guards,” “The Music Mistress.” 
My impression is that an older series preceded this, 
in a rather different form and without the pictorial 
illustrations. Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Roscor.—Was'there ever published a steel por- 
trait of Thomas Roscoe, the author and editor of 
many books from 1820 to 1840? VERITAS. 


Hauirax.—What is the earliest known occur- 
ence of the derivation of this place-name from the 
holy hair (halig feax) of St. John the Baptist, said 
to have been kept there? The church is dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, and the arms of the 
corporation are, Checky, a head of St. John the 
Baptist between the words “haleg Fax.” Any 
information bearing on this curious rm will 
oblige 4 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“Tue sturip PARTY.”—Where can I find Mr. 
J. 8. Mill’s arguments on this subject? H. D. 


Paestinr.—What is the origin, and where do 


we find the first use, of this term ? 
THos. PURNELL. 


Two Verstons or A Story.—According to two 
authorities the following old story is differently 
rendered. Thus (or words to the same effect), 

« Je ne suis ni roi ni prince, 
Je suis le sire de Courcy,” 
in one,— 
“ Je suis le sire de Coucy,” 
in the other. Will you be so good as to inform 
me which is correct ? G. W. G. 


A History or Account or PoncTuation.— 
Where can I find such, or some guide to the values 
of stops as they occur in printed books of different 
dates and places? The values seem to differ. Com- 
pare, for instance, the punctuation of Voet ad 
Pandectas (Leyden, 1698) with that in modern use. 

WESSEX. 
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Tennyson’s “Sieerinc Beavry.”—Will any 
one who knows, or thinks he does, be kind enough 
to explain to me the mysterious statement in this 
ballad, that— 

“ her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart.” 

T am as great an admirer of the Laureate’s writ- 
ings in general as he could reasonably wish ; but 
I do want to know what he was thinking about 
when he wrote these lines. Am I a profound 
donkey, or do they mean that the lovely princess 
did not snore so Joud that she could be heard from 
one end of the palace to the other? And would it 
not rather have detracted from her charms had 
that state of things been habitual ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Pexatt Famiry.—Can you give me some 
account of this family, which resided in the county 
of Devon at an early period, and state what arms 
they bore? There is existing a bond, dated 
Sept. 27, 1520, of Richard Strowde of Plympton, 
and “ John Gardener, late of Tavistock,” to Ralph 
Pexall, sheriff of Devon, in the sum of 20]. to save 
the said Ralph harmless against all claims due to 
the exchequer on account of the said John Gardener. 


J. W. 
St. Budeaux, Plymouth. 


Srraso.—I have a Latin translation of this 
anthor, bearing on the title-page “ Strabo de situ 
orbis,” and the colophon states that the book was 
printed at the expense of “Joanes Vercellensis,” 
“ Anno sal. MccccLXxx. septimo Septembris.” 
Is this a scarce edition? I believe there were 
earlier Latin translations printed. W. M. 

Kingswinford. 


Avtuors or Booxs Wantep.— 


Seripture Proofs cn the Pre-existence and Deity of 
Christ. Sunderland, 1819. 


Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Nowe. 
Avtnors or Quotations Wantep.— 
“ With shadowy forests and with champains riched, 
With ple:teous rivers and wide-skirted meads.” 
Are the lines by Henry More? JAYDEE. 


Replies. 


BOOK-PLATES. 
(6% S. i. 2.) 

G. W. D. has given some interesting particulars, 
especially from the heraldic point of view. I 
would now add some from the purely artistic, which 
has been my guiding rule of collecting. But first 
let me try to answer G. W. D.’s question as to the 
earliest book-plate. He may consider himself very 
fortunate to possess an English one of so ancient a 
date as the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. If it 
is bond fide an «x-libris, showing the name of the 


proprietor and not of the printer, which, hows. 
would open a new point of interest, the one by 
mentions must be probably the oldest existing 
M. A. Poulet-Malassis, in his monograph, J, 
Ex-Libris Frangais depuis leur Origine 
nos Jours (Paris, second edition, 1875), bey 
by acknowledging he can find none so early, 
this in France. “On connait un grand nombp 
d’ex-libris Allemands et une certaine quant 
d’ex-libris Italiens du xvi® siécle : il ne sen mp 
contre pas de Francais. L’ex-libris semble amy 
pris naissance en Allemagne: dés le commeng 
ment du siécle ce pays montre des marques @ 
bibliothéques dessinées et gravées par des artists 
en renom qui prenaient le soin de les sigur 
et de les dater: Vusage s’en généralisa” 4 
pretty general acquaintance with early Germ 
woodcuts and copper engravings has failed to fad 
any one older than the well-known print familix 
to collectors as “ Pirkheimer’s library plate,” dow 
by his friend Albert Direr. This woodent i 
recognizably an early example of the artist, ani 
may have been executed at the very beginniny 
of the century, when Billibald, afterwards couneille 
of Maximilian I., was only entering public lik 
Internally the print has unique features that sem 
to point it out as a new thing at the time to inet 
such a sign of ownership. Running across th 
middle of the design, which represents two juvenik 
angels bearing up the heraldry of Pirkheimer ai 
his wife’s family, are these words, “ Sibi et amics 
P.,” and along the bottom “ Liber Bilibaldi Pink 
heimer,” while over the design is inscribed in Hebrer, 
Greek, and Latin, “ The fear of the Lord is the be 
ginning of wisdom.” Including this upper insenp 
tion, the print is seven inches in height, so thi 
it could only be used for quarto and folio voluma 
We know, in fact, that his library mainly a 
sisted of books of these sizes, as it was purchased 
and brought to this country by Lord Arundel, th 
great collector of classic marbles and other wort 
of art in the days of Charles I., and at a mb 
sequent date became the property of the Row 
Society, which for some inscrutable reason sold ti 
books, very many of them carrying this book-pl 
and also that of one of the Norfolk family. T 
sale took place only a few years ago. lama 
sure that he has, but it is very likely Mr. Quanta 
may still have for sale several of the volumes ! 
remember observing in one of his catalogues, 
a great time ago, volumes with the book-plates# 
remaining in them marked at a price less ta 
collectors of Diirer’s works used to pay for ® 
woodcut itself. 

In all lists of Diirer’s works there appeat? 
number of purely heraldic woodcuts, some me 
larger, some smaller, than the one in question. Te 
use or purpose for which these were executed bs 
remained a question: is it too much to cage 
that Pirkheimer’s example was immediately # 
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ich, howaye lowed, and that a rage for similar adjuncts to the | ing a baton in two. In the light above we read a 
t, the one ly library suddenly supervened, making the rich | “Vouloir c’est pouvoir.” This is M. Gambetta’s in- "i 
lest existing Narembergers resort to the atelier of the master, | vention etched by M. Alphonse Le Gros, our 
nograph, Lg who, like many other great artists, did not scruple | Slade Professor at the London University. Can 
Ye Juss to turn his hand to common things ? any one explain it ? W. B.S. 
19), begin M. Poulet-Malassis was unable to find 7}, 
ave lately met with a book-plate on which 
ail = French book-plate till a well on to the are the following arms impaled a on a bend * 
ine middle of the seventeenth century, and his only | three horse-shoes argent (Ferrier). Or, 
Flemish example is one with the name Dacquet | within Lordure invected azure a falcon’s head 
ne sen me. below it, without a date, which he considers before, | . 1.04 gules, in the beak a laurel branch slipped ; 
semble an bat Ishould judge to be after, 1600. G. W. D. is proper, a sinister hand gules for difference 
2 commen. therefore able to prove we were in advance of our (Monro) Crest, A horse-shoe between two wings z 
marques de neighbours in this minor literary luxury, if he is|¢. y4otto, “Advance.” This plate bears the . 
+~ artiste quite certain of the date he assigns to the one he| pine of “I. Ferrier, Esq., of Belleside.” When a 
‘ralin attributes to Joseph Barnes. Book-plates of an| qiq the alliance of these two ancient families take 
wth. artistic or non-heraldic character are comparatively | )),0¢ 7 JI.W 4 
ny Germs modera—not to be found, perhaps, before the P 4 
vist fal French Revolution. Men fond of books were then} (1 suis Henry Ferrier, of Belleside, born 1776, married, a 
late” dw contented. with the plain name, if they had no ihe Charlotte, daughter of Alexander Monro, of Craig- 
a. crest or did not care to incur the tax for showing | lockhart, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the Uuiversity a 
—— ‘ it Ihave Dr. Parr’s, for example : simply the | of Edinburgh. } z 
y begin Bisbo In looking over my Cornelius & Lapide this 
ds couneiller tho name “R Cal morning, I found the following quotation from 
public lif herald cults. | Thomas & Kempis: “In omnibus requiem quesivi, 
s that seen An be W <a worth mentioning ng that of the et non inveni, ‘dan in een hoecken met een boecken,’ ; 
me to i ee Silom Posten, Karl of Yarmouth, the id est, nisi in angulo cum libello.” It strikes me é 
CO insert last of the Paston family (?). The tinctures are here that this would make good motte fora beok-plate 
ty indicated in a way I never saw elsewhere, by letters May I English it thus = sail a 
indicating the colours, either on the parts or y he 
‘heimer sbi attached to them by lines—o for or, a for argent, and —— a best = 
amics s0 02. One of the most interesting English book- Except with book 
. i Pirek oo. have of a former age is that of Matthew In a little nook, 3 
in Hebres, tior, which is embellished by four small figures A. Harrison. — 
d is the be at the four corners of the shield, the two upper| St. Leonards-on-Sea. L 
trumpets, those below being Apollo and! Having read with much interest G. W. D.’s 
io volume notes on bis collection of book-plates, may I call 
nainly possess three b Bewick ti ‘- the attention of English collectors to a very inte- 
purchased nettes, O very pretty rustic | resting book on the subject, which has gone through 
rundel, the : ne of them is that of James Losh, of the two editions, called “Les Ex-Libris Frangais F 
ther work ancient Cumberland family of Arlosh, who, how- depuis leur Origine jusqu’A nos Jours, Par A. 
at a ab ever, does not show any heraldry, his name being Poulet-Malassis, Paris, nouvelle édition, 1875.” 
the Bas inscribed on a stone at the foot of a gnarled oak ' A. W.T a 
di stamp which forms the picture. Another inte- [Other replies next week. ] ee ‘ 
‘book > resting one is that of Garrick. It consists of an : b 
nil imegular Louis XIV. panel bearing the name 
David Garrick,” surmounted by a bust of Shake-| Pepicrees not Marsnatt’s 
<= speare, and decorated with wreaths and a group of | Locist’s Goipe” (6 S. i. 133).—The sug- 
oo theatrical properties. Below is engraved « useful | gestion of Vicory is one which would be a 
a advice to his friends : “La premiére chose qu’on | great help to me should a second edition of the x 
wm doit faire quand on a emprunté un livre, c’est de | Genealogist’s Guide ever he called for. My only = 
fey le lire afin de pouvoir le rendre plus tét.—Mena- | objection to its adoption by “N. & Q.” is that if ps 
xy for th gana, vol. iv.” carried out in its entirety it might fill your pages ra 
y _Is it allowable to speak of the book-plates of | weekly to half their extent with references to pedi- & 
living people? There are many beautiful ones | grees which I have omitted to index. A week or 3 
Te Invented nowadays. But here is one I have just | two of such contributions would, I feel sure, satiate : 
= “te received, rather puzzling. It is that of M. Gam- | the most ardent readers of that portion of your 
= - betta, and represents a blaze of light rising over 2 | paper devoted to genealogical subjects. Allow me, 
- ” segment of the circular world, marked “ France,” | therefore, to move an amendment, viz., that — a 
tale infront of which the Gallic cock is crowing over | having knowledge of pedigrees which I have s 
7 ereation, and a pair of strong hands are seen break- | omitted to index should send me direct the title es 
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of tke book in which they may be found, and tell 
me where a copy of it can be consulted. 

Nobody knows, or indeed can know, the defects 
of the Genealogist’s Guide better than Ido. I am 
willing to admit that a large number of works 
which ought to have been referred to have escaped 
my notice, and I have no false pride which makes it 
unpleasant to me to be told of my omissions ; on the 
contrary, I hail any criticism, correction, or addition 
with pleasure, well knowing that if I am fortunate 
enough to be called upon for a second edition it 
will enable me to make my book more generally 
useful. When I mention that I have just been 
adding to my interleaved copy of the Guide 
references to the pedigrees in Douglas’s Baronage 
of Scotland, in number 146; Nisbet’s Heraldry, 
94; Fosbrooke’s History of Gloucestershire, 
123; and that to go through the last (sixth) 
edition (and revise my references to the other 
editions) of Burke’s Landed Gentry, which appeared 
while my book was in the press, and too late for 
insertion, took me a month, Vicorn will, I fancy, 
be satisfied that “ N. & Q.” cannot fairly be asked 
to find room for lists of all the pedigrees which can 
be added to the Guide. My greatest difficulty is to 
know where to find copies of works containing 
a, a I ought to index, especially those which 

nave been privately printed. I hope that at some 
future day you will allow me to ask in your pages 
where such books as I cannot find in the Library 
of the British Museum, or in other libraries to 
which I have access, may be seen, and that your 
correpondents will allow me the sight, or, if possible, 
loan, of them. In the latter event I can promise 
that they shall be honourably returned, unthumbed, 
and undogseared. Your correspondent, at the end 
of his note, asks if my canon of admission—three 
generations in male line—be not too low. In cer- 
tain cases it is so, in others not. I have used a 
very large discretion in this matter, including short 
pedigrees when I thought it desirable to do so, and 
excluding them when I thought the reference likely 
to send my reader on “a fool’serrand.” I may add 
that I hope in a second edition to include refer- 
ences to the principal genealogical articles in 
“N. & Q.” Grorce W. 

60, Onslow Gardens, S. W. 


The idea of Vicorn is a good one, but I fear that 
the editor of “ N. & Q.” could not afford the space 
requisite, even if pedigrees were only to comprise 
genealogies of six generations. I can supply a per- 
fect pedigree of the very ancient Yorkshire house 
of Langdale, with all proofs, from temp. King John 
to 1890, and including all branches of this family. 
The MSS. were saved from loss or oblivion by a 
happy chance at a late sale. C. G. H. 


Sir Epwarp Seawarp’s NarRarive or 
WRECK (1" 10, 185, 352; vi. 290; 
vii. 38; 6" S. i, 99).—The communication from 


Mr. Georce is both interesting and opportu 
It is perhaps, however, too sanguine to hope that 
no future efforts will ever again be made to rob Dp 
Porter of the honour of having written this admix 
able book. It is not only the correspondents gf 
the Times who have been blundering about it, bat 
many others, ever since its publication. §o 
ago as in 1858, I noted and put aside a statement 
in the London Journal, clearly explaining thy 
truth about its authorship. The statement wy 
anonymous, but authenticated by signature, and 
there can be no doubt that it was written by the 
same Mr. G. H. Woods of Bristol who is referred 
to by Mr. Grorer, as it makes mention of the 
same circumstance, that the writer was in possession 
of the formal acknowledgment by Miss Jan 
Porter as to her brother’s rightful claim to th 
authorship of the Narrative, and of an explanation 
of the manner in which the money received fer 
the copyright was divided. 

As Dr. Porter’s papers have perished by fire, it 
may be desirable to supplement Mr. Georegs 
communication by reproducing the note, whichI 
have fortunately preserved, from the Londm 
Journal of 1858 :— 


“ Amicus (who favours us with his name and addres) 
obligingly supplies some interesting information relative 
to Sir Edward Seward’s Narrative, which corrects 
very common error into which we ourselves had falls 
(see No. 714): This work, says our correspondent, ws 
the production of Jane Porter's brother, Dr. William 
Ogilvie Porter, a physician of Bristol. When finished, 
he wished to give it to the world, but was afraid thats 
novel would be deented a work not exactly in keeping 
with the character of a grave and learned physician; 
and therefore his sister Jane, being well known as 
writer, undertook the publication. She sold it to Long 
man & Co., and I have a formal acknowledgment, written 
by Jane Porter, in which she declares that her brother 
was the sole author, and accounts for the sum of mone 
received for the copyright. The doctor gave one-third 
to his mother, one-third to his sister, and one-third he 
retained for his own use. Some of ‘Sir Edwards 
adventures, he adds, had been realized in Dr. Porters 
own experience, and Lady Seward was the portraitur 
of a young lady to whom the doctor was purticulany 
attached. He had spent many years in early life ats, 
as surgeon on board a man-of-war, and amongst other 
episodes, had been wrecked and lived some time ons 
desolate island. Most thoughtful men in their early dap 
have some bright object of excellence to be attained, am 
he had dreamed of the high capabilities of woman unde 
a different training and moral culture to that adoptedst 
the present time. He had twice unsuccessfully attempted 
to carry out his views, but in the third instance succeeded 
His pupil (and his ward) was an orphan girl of exquisit 
temper and capabilities, and he spared no pains in be 
metal and moral education. She became ull be cat 
desire ; but when just of age, died of consumption-* 
severe blow, from which the doctor never recovers® 
This young lady, Eliza Clark, was his Lady Seward. 

A letter written by Miss Jane Porter, the origi 
of which is bound up with my copy of Sir Edw 
Seaward’s Narrative, formerly in the Earl @ 
Munster’s library, may also interest your reade® 
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ss it contains so direct a statement that Miss Jane 
Porter was the editor, and no more, of that work : 
“ Esher, June 28, 1831. 

“My Lord,—In doing myself the honour of presenting 
to your Lordship’s acceptance the accompanying sett of 
Books, of which I am the editor only, I obey one of the 
igst wishes of my dearest mother, now I trust a blessed 
inhabitant of the Eternal World. During the progress 
of the illness which terminated a life so precious to her 
children, the work was published ; and while her medical 
men flattered us with the idea of her recovery, she talked 
of having the pleasure of writing herself with a set of 
the ‘Seaward Narrative’ (which she had read in manu- 
gript with great delight) to your Lordship; and to ask 
you, should the report be true that you were going to the 
Bust, to do her the honour of letting her see you before 
you went, But when her illness became too severe to 
slow us any hope of her ever being able to put pen to 
paper again, she then said to me, amongst come other 
directions, sacred to me to execute, ‘Since I cannot do 
jt, remember to write to Lord Munster yourself, with 
the books for me. For I love Lord Munster for his good- 
ness to others, and his always kind recollection of me and 
mine—and, I say, God bless him /’ I now obey this com- 
mand, my Lord, and with accompanying feelings your 
heart will easily suppose. 

“The disorder which terminated her earthly life was 
infammation in the chest ; but she retained her faculties 
tothe latest moment, bright as in the days of her best 
health, and she expired at mid-day, on Saturday the 18th 
of this month, calmly and collectedly, blessing her 
chikiren, and particularly praying for her eldest son, 
my dear brother Robert, now at the Caracas, who has 
ever deserved her most especial love. This sainted 
death of our revered parent is a sad source of lasting 
consolation to my sister and myself, in our now bereaved 
state; and that consolation has enabled me so soon after 
the event to thus manifest one of her latest and dearest 
feelings of esteem. With my sister’s united sentiments 
of the same, I have the honour to remain your very 
sincere humble servant, “ Jane Porter. 

“The Earl of Munster.” 

I may add that the binding of the book (in three 
volumes) thus presented to Lord Munster is a 
model of good taste. The plain dark blue calf 
sides are stamped in gold, with a whale swimming 
on the surface of the sea, within a garter bearing 
the motto “Mon Dieu et mon Roy.” In each corner 
is the device of a flag and anchor crossed, with 
palm and laurel branches. On the back, above 
the lettering, are Lord Munster’s crest, coronet, 
and motto, “ Nec temere nec timide,” which were 
usually the only ornaments on the books in his 
library. With the lapse of half a century, it is 
pethaps not possible to discover whether the other 
ornaments I have described were of bis or of Miss 
Jane Porter’s designing, Frepx. Henprixs. 
Linden Gardens, W. 


In the Penzance Library is a large collection of 
letters and works in manuscript by the Porter | 
family. Amongst the former is one which seems | 
to be the original draft of the paper drawn up by 
Dr. Porter and his sister, Miss Jane Porter, in | 
reference to the copyright, &c., of Sir Edward 
Seaward's Narrative. It is written on one sheet 
of note paper, and is all in the handwriting of Dr. 


Porter, with the exception of the few lines begin- 
ning “ This I deem right,” which are written by 
Miss Jane Porter. A copy of it may be interesting 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” :— 

“My dearest Jane,—On the other side I write a few 
lines, which if you will copy and enclose to me, that will 
do, and I would rather have it than a forma] paper. 

Your Afft Brother, 
“ July 22, 1847. “W. Ociivie Porter. 
“ Miss Jane Porter.” 
“29, Portland Square, Bristol, July 22, 1847. 

“My Dear Brother,—The conversation we had the 
other evening puts it into my mind to write these few 
lines to state that I received Sir Edward Scaward’s 
Narrative from youin Manuscript, copied by Mrs. Colonel 
Booth, from which the book was published by Messrs. 
Longman and Rees in 1831, who paid me 300J. for it, of 
which you gave me 100/. for Editing the Book, as it has 
appeared up to this time, and that it was your property, 
and that, thereforc, any future right that may devolve 
by the law of Copyright is yours. 

“« This I deem right to thus testify under my own hand, 
that it is yours, I having no claim on it whatever—and I 
do it now because of the waning life of your ever affect, 
sister, &e. Ke. 
“To Dr. W. 0. Porter, Bristol.” 

Louise Courtney. 


Penzance, 


“ Lonpon” v. “ Lonpres” §. i. 57, 117).— 
Allow me to add a few lines to the admirable notes 
by Mr. Bares and Mr. Gaussrron on this topic. 
The ancient Welsh or British Llundlain or Llong- 
ddyn (city of ships?) is no doubt the origin of the 
Latin Londinum, whence come the A.-S. Lunden- 
burg and the English and French, &c., names. 
May also respectfully suggest to Mr. Gaussrron 
that the Euglish Lyons and Marseilles, &c., are 
possibly the old (called Norman) French forms of 
Lyon ard Marseille. So our estate and esquire are 
nearer old French than état and écuyer. Nay, 
in modern French the forms Tours, Bruxelles, 
Limoges, Génes, &c., still exist. With regard to 
English names of men and places there is, and can 
be, no rule, except (as Mr. Bares says) the lex et 
norma loquendi. We say Nice and Mentone, one 
French, the other Italian. Nizza and Menton are 
un-English and pedantic. Leghorn, again, is nearer 
the etymology than Livorno or Livourne. Thus 
much as an illustration. 

The attempts of a few (chiefly foreign) pedants 
to make us write foreign names as they are spelt 
(or supposed to be spelt) by the indigenes of the 
different countries make confusion only worse con- 
founded. ‘To be consistent these “ would-be wise- 
acres ” must write all names in the native fashion, 
It is surely absurd to talk of Koeln and Aachen, 
and yet say Brunswick and Vienna, or to write 
Aischulos and Lakedaimon, and say Athens and 


| Homer, or to write Marcus Antonius and Pom- 


peius, and say Pilate and Herod, or to write Novaya 
Zemlaya and say Crimea and Siberia, and so on 
ad infinitum. 
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This learned clique (above mentioned) of savants 
‘would appear to have some affinity with those pun- 
dits who talk of the conquest of Britain by Angles, 
i.¢., low Germans, as if it were the conquest of 
Great Britain by Englishmen (Englinder) in the 
fifth century, thereby ignoring the existence of all 
other tribes to an 6 up our people or nation. 
“Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem,” as 
Macaulay justly says ; “in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century was formed the present English 
people.” The last ingredient, the Norman, was by 
mo means the least. To ignore them in the forma- 
tion of the modern Englishman is like the chemist 
who corpo to make up a prescription and leaves 
the chief ingredient out. Briton. 


The spelling and pronunciation of names of 
places by inhabitants of different countries follows 
the pretty uniform rule that names are dealt with 
according to the genius of the language in which 
they are written or spoken of. If the native name 
is one which can be adopted in the language of 
other countries without material alteration in pro- 
nunciation or spelling, it is retained. If it is un- 
congenial, its form or pronunciation is altered. 
The practice is not confined to names of foreign 

laces. If in Latin we read of Livius, Ovidius, 
irgilius, &c., we speak of them in English as Livy, 
Ovid, Virgil, &c., while the French, with equal 
a call them Tite Live, Ovide, Virgile, &c. 

0 give names their native form and sound when 
they are used in other languages would be a pe- 
dantic effort which would soon give way again to 
the existing usage. R. M. 


The English are much nearer the Flemish when 
they call the Flémish cities Ghent, Antwerp, 
Mechlin, and Brussels; in the native language 
these are Gent, Antwerpen, Mecheln, Briissel. The 
Frenchified forms of Gand, Anvers, Malines, 
Bruxelles, just as Louvain for Léwen, Courtray for 
Kortrijk, Dunkerque for Diinekirchen—which 
means church upon the downs, whereas Dunkerque 
has no meaning—are not the real appellations, any 
more than Londres is that of London. 

E. L. 


It is doubtless very wrong of a Frenchman to 
translate the name of our capital into his language, 
but is that word the only instance of the trans- 
gression? What of Cracovie for Cracow, Anvers 
for Antwerp, and many more? Do not the Italians 
say Londra? And what right have we to say the 
Hague? Or why do we Anglicise Louis, and 
Frangois, and Pio Nono? C. B. 


Dr. Samvet Parr (6" §. i. 129).—The charac- 
teristic and literary letter from Dr. Samuel Parr 
to the Rev. Harry Drury, of Harrow, which you 
have given your readers, is to me interesting, as I 
knew most of the persons mentioned and am 
familiar with the subjects alluded to. But my 


object in writing is chiefly to correct one of 
annotator’s notes, which assumes that the 

referred to is the author of the Bibli ' 
Manual, who did not come before the lites: 
public till between 1820 and 1834, wher & 
well-known serial work was in progress, and] 
can venture to say that Dr. Parr never hady 
communication with him. The person referred, 
is the Wm. Lowndes who wrote a treatise on) 
law of legacies in 1824, and is mentioned ing 
Bibliotheca Parriana as Dr. Parr's “ learned gi 
esteemed friend, a ward of Mr. Roscoe's, and, 
member of Brasenose College, Oxford.” The 
are two of his letters in the eighth volume of } 
Parr’s Works, one dated April 7, 1821 (the dateg 
Queen Caroline’s death), the other Nov. 5, 1g, 
He took an active part, with the approval, Ik 
lieve, of Dr. Parr, in preparing the addresses aj 
advocating the cause of Queen Caroline whend 
was at Brandenburgh House. As nobody np 
living (it being seventy years since the date of th 
letter in question) is likely to have been so wd 
acquainted with Dr. Parr as myself, I take leaves 
a to your annotator’s notes. “Mr. Coke” isT.¥ 
Coke, of Holkham, who became Lord Leicester 
1837. “Kydd” is the Rev. Thos. Kidd, of Triniy 
College, Oxford, the editor of Ruhnkenti Opusal 
in 1807. “Bells” is in reference to a peal of bd 
which Dr. Parr was getting up for his chon 
at Hatton. “Mr. Evans” was no doubt Ri 
Evans, the celebrated auctioneer, who, like hk 
Parr, was an inveterate Foxite. I need hany 
say that “a Mr. Walter Landor” is Walter Sang 
Landor, very properly named as far as my koe 
ledge of him goes, but unquestionably leamd 
as is recorded more than once in my Bibliotm 
Parriana. Henry G, Bom 

Dorson’s “ Hocartn” (6 S. i. 47, 83, 
125, 162.)—Being unwilling to return a mew 
negative answer to Mr. Dosson’s question #® 
the portrait in the National Gallery, said to bet 
scribed “ Mary Hogarth, 1746,” I have defen 
replying until I had made some further inqun 
on the subject, but, I am sorry to say, these br 
been without result. The directcr, Mr. F. ¥ 
Burton, has very kindly taken the trouble tol 
search made in the books of the National Gall 
but nothing more is to be found than a recone 
the acceptance of the picture in 1861 (undert 
description given in the catalogue) on the rem 
mendation of the then director, Sir Bs 
lake. 

Mr. Burton concludes that the picture wa 
cognized as a genuine work of Hogarth, and as 92 
accepted, without reference to the inscripto,® 
which the genuineness or the contrary would a 
necessarily be taken into consideration. This? 
scription is not visible on the face of the pew 


and therefore I suppose it to be on the back. 1# 
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to question the genuineness of the paint- 
sega of Hogarth, of a date probably not 
arlier than that given. It represents a lady of 
fir complexion, with brown hair, bluish-grey eyes, 

“tiptilted” nose, red lips, round and rather 
prominent chin, of an age not apparently exceed- 
ing thirty-five. Now, the eyes of Mary and Ann 
Hogarth are hazel, their chins rather receding 
than prominent, and their ages in 1746 were forty- 
wren and forty-five. Making every allowance for 
faternal and artistic flattery, it is difficult to sup- 
pose that the original of the portrait can have been 
Mary Hogarth. 

Whether Mary Hogarth was living in 1746 I 
have not been able to ascertain. She did not sur- 
vive her brother, who died in 1764. But Ann 
lived till Aug. 13, 1771, as recorded on the tomb 
st Chiswick. I suppose the portraits I possess to 
have been some of the earliest oil paintings of 
Hogarth, and probably executed not many years 
after the well-known shop-card which he engraved 
for his sisters about 1725. This accords with the 
apparent ages of the persons represented. 

While searching the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
the death of Mary Hogarth I came upon the entry 
of that of “ Mrs. Hogarth, mother of the celebrated 
Mr, Hogarth,” on June 11, 1735, “of a fright 
caused by the fire,” which took place on June 9 in 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, and burned four- 
teen houses, 

J, Ireland says that on the leaf of an old memo- 
madum book in his possession, after mentioning 
the time of his own birth and baptism (Nov. 10 
and 28, 1697), Hogarth thus continues : “ Mary 
Hogarth was born November 10th, 1699; Ann 
Hogarth, two years after in the same month. 
Taken from the registerat Great St. Bartholomew’s.” 
ltisremarkable that John Nichols, who did not 
know the precise date of Hogarth’s birth, states 
that search had been made in the registers of both 
Great and Little St. Bartholomew’s, but without 
result. Can Mr. Donson say whether the above 
tatries are to be found in the register ? 

R. C. Nicnots. 

5, Sussex Place, Hyde Park. 


As I was indebted to Mr. Edward Draper for 


which I am acquainted. Most of Hogarth’s 
“ principal paintings” are, I believe, to be found 
in it ; a few others concerning which I had accurate 
information are added, but I am not sure that it 
would not have been better to omit them. As 
regards those of Hogarth’s works, real and soi- 
disant, which are scattered over the country, I 
for one should not be prepared to speak of them 
without personal inspection, or the best historical 
and technical evidence. The latter is not always 
procurable; the former was out of my power. 
Nevertheless, I hope in my second edition to add 
a few paintings of special interest and undoubted 
authenticity. Austin Dosson. 


Henry Anprews, Atmanac Maker (5* §. ix. 
328 ; x. 55, 76, 119; xi. 16, 57).—As a writer in 
the Cambridge Independent Press, not long since, 
has furnished some additional facts, I may perhaps 
be excused for again referring to the above sub- 
ject. I give the following extracts from th2 article 
in question, which is entitled “ A Cambridgeshire 
Worthy.” Says the writer :— 

“In years gone by the town of Royston had a fair 
share of local worthies, whose attainments gained for 
them more than a local fame. Foremost among these 
was the celebrated calculator, astronomer, and astrologer, 
Henry Andrews, who at the age of twenty-three opened 
a school in Royston, where he lived for half a century, 
and for this long period of time was the compiler of the 
far-famed Moore's Almanack.” 

Referring to Andrews’s position as compiler of 
the Almanack, the writer says :— 

“The sale of the work was, under Andrews’ care, over 
500,000 copies annually, This prodigious circulation of 
Chaldzan mysteries was owing to the astrological pre- 
dictions with which the worthy calculator was required 
to fill it, and with which it was allowed to be filled, 
though printed for a public company and revised and 
sanctioned at Lambeth Palace by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Andrews’ profound knowledge of astronomy 
and mathematics was acknowledged by all the scientific 
men of the day, especially by the then Astronomer Royal 
(Dr. Maskelyne), who valued him much, and who, in 
relation to the Nautical Ephemeris was in constant 
correspondence with him for nearly half a century. His 
manuscripts, consisting of astronomical calculations, &c., 
with a mass of correspondence, have not yet been pub- 
lished ; and Mr. Robert Cole, who obtained possession of 
them, in writing to Notes and Queres (1851), stated that 
‘ the only materials left by Andrews for a memoir of his 
life, I believe I possess, and some day I may find leisure 


Permission to inspect “Moll King,” I naturally 
sw the pictures of Mrs. Sutton and Mrs. Chappell. 
They are not included in my short list, hes | 
my scheme and my space were limited. 

Mrs. Coutixs’s obliging addition suggests, 
wever, the somewhat appalling prospect that 
other readers of “IN. & Q.” may, under misaprre- 
hension, call attention to what they regard as short- 
comings in my list of pictures. May I therefore 
be permitted to refer them to the very explicit 
note prefixed toit? The list is simply selective, 
“ does not by any means pretend to be ex- | 
Ustive, still less to include all those works with 


to put them into order for publication.’ Henry Andrews 
is said to have been a direct lineal descendant of Lance- 
lot Andrewes, the famous bishop who lived in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth [James I.?). Having said so much of 
this remarkable Roystonian, a copy of the inscription on 
his tor:bstone in Royston churchyard may be interesting 
to the reader :-— 

“*In memory cf Henry Andrews, who by his own 
industry, from a limited education, made great progress 
in the liberal sciences, and was justly esteemed one of 
the best astronomers of the age. He was for many years 
engaged by the Commissioners of the Board of Longitude 
as a computer of the Nautical Ephemeris. He departed 
this life in full assurance of a better, January 26, 1820. 
Aged seven‘y-six years. 
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*** Also near lies interred Ann, his wife, who died 
August 14,1814. Aged sixty-seven years.’ 

“ One would like to know if the manuscripts referred 
to above are ever likely to be given to the world, as they 
would no doubt afford materials for a book of peculiar 
interest to the general public, to say nothing of its greater 
interest locally.” 

From an advertisement lately inserted in the 
Daily News, a reply was obtained from Mr. Cole, 
F.R.A.S. (Sutton, Surrey), who stated that his 
father’s (Mr. Robert Cole) collection of MSS. was 
sold by his executors, in a three days’ sale, by 
Pattick & Simpson, July 29 to 31, 1867. Andrews’s 
MSS. were included in this collection. 

J. H. W. 


“Lunry” as A Surname (5" §, xi. 449).—This 
name occurs in an epigram written by Matthew 
Prior (1664-1721) :— 

Poor Lubin. 
* On his death-bed poor Lubin lies, 
His spouse is in despair ; 
With frequent sobs and mutual cries 
They both express their care. 


‘A different cause,’ says Dr. Sly, 
* The same effect may give ; 
Poor Lubin fears that he may die, 
His wife that he may live.’” 


Tt is thus translated into Latin verse in the Arun- 
dines Cami (editio quarta, p. 162) :— 
“Sub exita Lubinus in toro jacet ; 
Desperat uxor interim 
Suspiriisque, lacrymisque, mutuis 
Ambo dolores exprimunt. 


*Diversa causa gignit effectus pares,’ 
Mussat Sacerdos callidus ; 
Ne pereat wgro corde Lubinus gemit, 
Ne vivat, uxor anxia est.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Marpen” is British Pirace Names (6% 
8. i. 14).—The following note is taken from a 
small octavo entitled The Itinerary of Antoninus, 
(R. & J. Dodsley, Pall Mall, 1756). The account 
seems to me pertinent to the subject under notice, 
and may interest Mr. Bonz :— 


* Mayden-Ways.—We have in England so many May- 
den-castles and maiden-ways, that it were worth know- 
ing whence the name came. In fact, by mayden-way is 
gen. reckon’d a Ro. way, and by mayden-castle, one that 
stands upon such a way. This may have been originally 
used to build a fort upon by the Romans, and later ages 
may have gone upon their foundation. Or it may be 
@ modern fortress built to command the most considerable 
road, The name is without question Sax. If we allow 
it to have been Mowden-way, there is something of the 
Ro. agger expressed in it; Mowe sig. a heap. And as 
the way was frequently upon the ridge of a hill, parti- 
cularly that mayden-way which leads thro’ Westmore- 
Jand to Yorkshire, it may be the hill-causeway, or the 
high-way, since this last came from its rising crest.” 


F. D. 


A piece of land to the north ‘of Basingstoke, 
which formed part of the possessions of the Guild 


of the Holy Ghost, and to the chapel of which ity 
contiguous, has been for many generations kno 
by the name of Maiden Acre. This name has fig 
puzzled me, though there is a long-standing tng 
tion that the land was bequeathed to the Har 
Ghost School by two maiden ladies as a playgroay 
for the boys; for this, however, there seems tp}, 
no foundation. The fact of its being on an emineny 
and commanding a full view of the town in th 
valley below gives some probability to its bayj 

once been “ the fort of the field or plain.” Maida 
Acre now forms part of the Basingstoke cemetey 
and a short time since, whilst clearing a space fe 
a grave, the sexton came upon the remains ¢ 
several (five, I believe) human skeletons, jumbled 
together with a quantity of flints, but among whid 
were found no implements. One skull has bey 
preserved, almost perfect, which is stated by om 
petent judges to be Celtic. The find was only, 
short depth below the surface. H. GC 

Basingstoke. 


Hamuer Marsuatt, D.D. (6™ §. i. 
A person of this name was rector or vicar d 
Houghton le Spring in the bishopric of Durhm 
(Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. p. 9) 
A Hamlett Marshall promised three horses forte 
aid of the royal cause in Lincolnshire in 168 
(Society of Antiquaries’ Broadsides, 423. Thm 
is another copy of this among the King’s Pamphies 
in the British Museum, 190. 9. 12/211). 

Epwarp 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Curistuas Custom at Dewssvry (5" § 
509).—The “‘ devil’s knell” did not escape theo 
servant eye of the great ecclesiologist, the latel. 
Mule. In a collection of Christmas carols pi 
lished by him and Mr. Helmore in 1853 occurs th 
following :— 

“Toll! toll ! because there ends to-night 
An empire old and vast; 
An empire of unquestioned right 
O’er present and o'er past, 
Toll! 
Stretching wide from East to West, 
Ruling over every breast, 
Each nation, tongue, and caste. 


Toll ! toll! because a monarch dies, 
Whose tyrant statutes ran 

From polar snows to tropic skies, 
From Greenland to Japan: 

Toll! 

Crowded cities, lonely glens, 

Oceans, mountains, shores, and fens, 
All owned him lord of man, 


Toll ! toll ! because that monarch fought 
Right fiercely for his own ; 
And utmost craft and valour brought 
Before he was o’erthrown : 
Toll! 


He the lord and man the slave, 
His the kingdom of the grave, 
And all its dim unknown. 
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Joy ! joy ! because a babe is born, 

Who after many a toil, 
The scorner’s pride shall laugh to scorn, 

And work the toiler’s foil : 

Joy! 

God as man the earth hath trod, 
Therefore man shall be as God, 

And reap the spoiler’s spoil.” 

E. Leaton 


“Toe Lamp o’ Cocxren” (6 S. i. 137).—See 
article on “Carolina Baroness Nairne” in The 
Songtresses of Scotland, vol. i. p. 123. F. 


“FirzJouy’s Avenve” (6% S, i. 56) is named 
not after a person, but after an estate near Dunmow, 
Essex, belonging to the family of Sir Spencer 
Wilson, the Lord of the Manor of Hampstead. 
The old well, spring, or “ conduit,” which gave its 
mame to these fields, and from which a large part 
of Hampstead drew its supply of drinking water 
little more than a quarter of a century ago, was 
neatly dried up by the boring of a railway tunnel 
through our hill, and was ultimately filled in and 
covered over with old bricks and gravel; it was on 
the right hand near the top as you walk up Fitz- 
John’s Avenue from the Swiss Cottage towards 
Hampstead. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Deatn’s part” (5% S. xii. 467 ; 6S. i. 102, 
162).—To the literature of this subject should be 
added the following, from Dr. Tylor’s presidential 
address in the Department of Anthropology at the 
Sheffield meeting of the British Association, 1879, 
which I take from the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute for Nov., 1879, pp. 243-4 :— 


“In the comparison of customs and inventions, the 
main difficulty still remains to be overcome how to de- 
cide certainly whether they have sprung up independently 
alike in differont lands through likeness in the human 
mind, or whether they have travelled from a common 
source. To show how difficult this often is, I may men- 
tion. the latest case I have happened to meet with. The 
Orang Dongo, a mountain people in the Malay region, 
have a custom of inheritance that when a man dies the 
relatives each take a share of the property, and the 
deceased inherits one share for himself, which is burnt 
or buried for his ghost’s use or eaten at the funeral feast. 
This may strike many of my hearers as quaint enough, 
andunlikely to recur elsewhere ; but Mr. Charles Elton, 
who has special knowledge of our ancient legal customs, 
has pointed out to me that it was actually old Kentish 
law, thus laid down in Law French: ‘Ensement seient 
les chateus de gauelkendeys parties en treis apres le 
ezequies e les dettes rendues si il y est issue mulier en 
We, issi que la mort eyt la une partie, e les fitz e les filles 
muliers lautre partie e la femme la tierce partie’ (‘In 
like tort let the chattels of gavelkind persons be divided 
sito three after the funeral and payment of debtsif there 
¢ lawful issue living, so that the deceased have one part 
and the lawful cons and daughters the other part, and 
the wife the third part’). The Church,” continues Dr. 
Tylor, “had indeed taken possession, for pious uses, of 
the dead man’s share of his own property, but there is 
gd Scandinavian evidence that the original custom 


befcre Christian times was for it to be put in his burial | 


mound. Thus the rite of the rude Malay tribe corre- 
sponds with that of ancient Europe, and the question 
which the evidence does not yet enable us to answer is 
whether the custom was twice invented, or whether it 
spread east and west from a common source, perhaps 
in the Aryan district of Asia.” 

Two points seem to me not quite clear in Dr. 
Tylor’s interesting account of this custom, which 
he shows to be common to the Malay in the far 
east and the Jute in the far west, viz., what is the 
ethnic character which he would assign to the 
Malay, and where precisely do the Orang Dongo 
live? The expression “ Malay region” is somewhat 
vague, but I believe Borneo to be meant in this 
instance. Waitz, De Quatrefages, and other authors 
coincide in considering the Malays a mixed race, 
which adds to the interest of the facts cited. 

C. H. E. 


“Tue or Dreaprot Nientr” (6" i 
36).—Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in a note to the Life of 
Blake, prefixed to the Aldine edition of Blake’s 
Poems, styles The City of Dreadful Night an 
extremely remarkable poem, of philosophical 
meaning and symbolic or visionary form. He also 
bestows equal praise upon another poem by the 
same author, entitled Weddah and Om-el-Bonain, 
“an Oriental story of passion and adverse fate.” 
Mr. Thomson is also the author of numerous other 
poems, some of which are of considerable length. 
One of these, called Vane’s Story, is, in my humble 
opinion equal to anything in modern poetry, and 
contains passages which any author might be proud 
of. Other poems which may be mentioned are 
Sunday at Hampstead, and Sunday up the River. 
None of these (except the last mentioned, which 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for October, 1869) 
can now be procured, as the numbers of the 
periodical in which they were published have long 
been out of print. Notwithstanding their merit, 
no publisher has yet been found with sufficient 
enterprise to undertake their publication in a 
separate form. I think this is much to be re- 
gretted, and if any of your readers are disposed to 
co-operate with me in procuring their publication, 
I shall be glad to hear from them. 

B. 

62, Queen's Crescent, N.W. 


Sr. Tuomas, surnameD “ Drpymus” (5™ §. xii. 
510).—There is a Scotch version of this, or some- 
thing like it, under the name of “Thomas de Tite- 
mus,” E. Leaton Bienkiysopp, 


Mites anv Minestones (6 8. i. 17).—Until 
the Act 35 Elizabeth, which prohibited building 
within three miles of London, and fixed the mile 
at eight furlongs, it seems probable that the mile 
in England was not a uniform measure of distance. 
The subject is very fully and ably discussed in the 
article * Mile” in the Penny Cyclopedia. Mile- 
stones are mentioned in the Act 13 Geo, III. ¢. 78 
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s. 52, which imposes a penalty upon persons injur- 
ing them. Stones or posts to mark the boundaries 
of parishes are ordered to be set up by the 5 & 6 
Will. LV. 50s, 24. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
6, King's Bench Walk, Temple, 


Your correspondent mentions that the compu- 
tation of miles seems to have been different in 
Tudor times from the present calculation. Has it 
any connexion with this theory that Irish miles 
are considerably longer than English ones? Could 
the measurements have been introduced by the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean settlers ? 

W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Reference may be made to the articles “ Mile” 
and “League” in the Penny Cyclopedia, which 
give much useful information ; though the sugges- 
tion, in the former article, that the distance ac- 
cording to the “ vulgar computation ” was the dis- 
tance measured ona map in a straight line between 
the two places, is, perhaps, scarcely satisfactory. 
In some parts of Lancashire there was, within a 
period not remote, a customary measure of land, 
according to which 49 square yards, instead of 30} 
went to the square pole, or perch, so that a cus- 
tomary acre consisted of 7,840 square yards, instead 
of 4,820, and 30} customary acres represented 49 
statute acres, R. R. Dezs. 

Wallsend. 


W. J. Liston (6% i, 45, 79, 145)—The 
article entitled “Art in Engraving on Wood,” in 
the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1879, was left out 
of the list because it would have been out of the 
question to give a full list of articles by Linton. 
Mr. Bares’s mention of this one, however, re- 
minds me of something I omitted through over- 
sight—a pamphlet issued by Linton, immediately 
after the appearance of the article, on editorial 
tamperings with the same. The pamphlet is 
entitled Editorial Right: a Question of Honesty 
and Plain Speech. I might also have added to 
the list an interesting and trenchant little pamphlet, 
entitled Slanderers, issued in Jannary, 1879, 
4& propos of an attack made on General Cluseret in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

H. Buxton Formay. 


Wetsu Morro (5 §. xii. 429, 453).—See 
Pennant’s Tours in Wales, where, if I remember 
rightly, there is also some account of the family. 
There is a tablet on the south wall (outside) of 
Llanyeil Church, near Bala, where beneath some 
arms or echievements in the lower half of the shield 
occurs, HWY . PERY . CLOD. NA . HOEDL, the 
meaning of which is said to be, “ Reputation is 
more lasting than life,” and below, “I. V., 1671.” 
I know nothing of heraldry, but the foliowing de- 
scription of the arms of Rhiryd (Vlaidd), middle 
of the eleventh century, seems to apply to the arms 


in question, “ Vert, a chevron between three wolyy of the y 
heads erased argent.” In answer to an inquiry | Jast bi: 


made in “ Bye-gones” I received the following ;~ if I ren 
“ The inscription is in memory of John Vaughan, mas 18 

of Cefn Bodig, M.P. for Merionethshire in 1664, wh. 

like the Vaughans of Liwydiarth, bore the arms of Rigi “Da 


Viaidd, He was buried on April 26, 1671. The work correct 
‘ Hwy pery na Hoedl,’ mean‘ A good name lasts longer or f. 


than a lifetime.’” Blidal 

This motto is not exactly like that given by 4. 

which a Welsh scholar tells me is not translatable Avr! 
The 


Ona monument in Llanyeil churchyard, Ba 
Merionethshire, to John Vaughan, Esq., MP. for fesses to 
the county in 1654, the motto, “ Hwy pery clodas a Mr. I 
Hoedl,” appears on the shield of arms. This is the be is 


same motto as the one you have given, merely _, 
substituting “ Hoecl”=life, for “ golud "wealth 
A. R 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Visitation Books, &c. (5 S. xii. 347, 475; 
6% S. i. 25).—Mr. must have meant 
College, which possesses a rich store of heraldic 


MSS. ‘There is no “King’s College” at Oxford, 74,0" 
E. Wa trorp, MA. The Ru 

Hampstead, N.W. By C. 
Royal 

IN (5 S. xii. 328, 455, Ma. Ke 
518; 6 S. i. 25, 86, 105).—Bull-baiting ms of biogr 
formerly a sport indulged in in this town, unde Jj hich | 
the special patronage of the Corporation, and ther pan 
yet remains in our market-place a large stom, entat 
in which was fixed the ring to which the bull a « Peter 
tethcred when baited. Bear-baiting was indulge “gentill 
in in our market-place long after bull-baiting = 
ceased to be under municipal patronage. I hare — 
spoken to many persons who have seen beans him, as 
baited there, but none whose memory extended actions 
the public baiting of bulls there, although baiting society's 
was not quite out of fashion in this district fany Shen 
years ago. W. Dossox. Bubens 
Prestou. which 1 

I am surprised that your correspondents have mt ya 
noticed the fact that bull-baiting was carried@ The jud 
in Stamford as lately as the first quarter of i many g 


present century. I passed tie early part of a mopolit 


life a few miles from Stamford, and well recolles hg 
hearing of the custom, but cannot call to mind t Sen 


exact date of the discontinuance of ag 


1, Onslow Crescent, S. W. 


I well remember as a boy seeing several ball 
baited at different times at the Wakes. Probablf, 
the last in this town would be 1835-40. 

J. W. Hatt 

Wirksworth. 


“ (5% S. xii. 428 ; 6 i 
Not only is “ week-end ” common in Northumber 
land and Durham, but equally so is “backes 
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/ ear,” or simply “back-eend”; as, “T paid him 
&c. Iam not sure, Lut believe, 
if | remember right, that any time after Michael- 
mas is meant. H. F. Wootrycn. 


” (6 S. i. 19).—Damnonii is the 
correct orthography, the letter m standing for v 
or f. R. 8. Caarnock. 

Blidah, Algeria. 


Avrnors or Booxs Waytep (6 S. i. 77, 127). 


The Five Nights of St. Albans.—At the former re- 
ference Mr. Pace asks for the name of the author of 
the above novel, and at the latter one Mr. How pro- 
fesses to give the information, stating that the author is 
a Mr. Battier, kc. Allow me to inform Mr. How that 
be ig mistcken, and also to inform Mr. Pace that the 
suthor was my father, the late William Mudford. I 
may add that the novel has been recently republished at 
acheap price. W. H. Muprorp, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, kc. 


The Great Artists.—Rubens. By C. W. Kett, M.A. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Rubens Centenary and the Antwerp Art Congress. 
By C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A. (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. xii. pt. i.) 

Ma. Kerr has added a peasant volume to the useful series 

of biographical vade mecums on the “Great Artists” 

which Messrs. Sampson Low have so happily placed 
within the reach of all who love art. We could wish, in- 
deed, that the author of the volume on Rubens had been 
content with a less frequent iteration of the formula 

“Peter Paul,” which he is far too fond of applying to the 

“gentilhomme de la peinture”; and we think it would 

have been well if Mr. Kett had obtained more information 

than he appears to have gathered concerning the Rubens 

Festival of 1877. For that information we would refer 

him, as well as cur readers, to the last part of the Trans- 

actions of the Royal Society of Literature, to which the 
society's delegate at the Antwerp Congress contributes 
an account of the centenary. The art treasures exhibited 
st Antwerp during the festival, and the discussions of 

ns, from almost every conceivable point of view, 
which marked the meeting of 1877, deserved a more 
appreciative notice at the hands of Mr. Kett than the 
few lines which he allots them at the close of his work. 

The judgments passed on the works of Rubens, by the 

many great names in art criticism represented at the cos- 
mopolitan gathering in his honour, could not have failed 
tolight up the story of so renowned a citizen of the 

, who was yet so tenaciously a citizen of Antwerp. 
Te may be enough to cite some of the powerful words of 
lea Blanc: “Had Rubens never quitted his own 
country,” said M. Blanc, “he would perhaps have been 
but another Jordaens. His travels gave breadth and 
loftiness to his genius. His journeyings in Italy and 

France, to Madrid and Windsor, his youth passed among 
the wits of the court of Mantua, his diplomatic relations 
with the grandees of Spain, with Marie de Médicis and 
with Charles I., made him pre-eminently the gentleman 
wtist (le gentilhomme de la peinture)....It is because 

ns never became simply local in his art conceptions 
that he has given strangers a right to come and take part 
ma festival to which his spirit of universality seemed to 

‘lamite them,” Ina future edition perhaps Mr. Kett will 


take note of these and other featxres of the singularly 
interesting Rubens Centenary of 1877. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 

Southey. By Edward Dowden, (Macmillan and Co.) 
Ir is by After Blenheim, “ My days among the dead are 
past,” and one or two lyrics that Southey is now remem- 
bered as a poet. Madoc, fundly dreamed by its author to 
be his masterpiece, had few readers, even in his lifetime ; 
in our day its chances of a public audience are still more 
slender. With his other great poems it fares no better. 
“In the combat between Time and Thalaba,” wrote 
Thackeray, “I suspect the former destroyer has con- 
quered. Kehama’s curse frightens very few readers now.” 
Prof. Dowden’s verdict is substantially the same, but, 
being a kindly biographer, and a singer too, he disguises 
it in a graceful figure. Quoting the great Elizabethan 
who was said to stand 

“Up to the chin in the Pierian flood,” 

he continues, —“ Southey did not wade so far; he step 
down calmly until the smooth waters touched his waist ; 
dipped seven times, and returned to the bank; it was a 
beautiful and an elevating rite ; but the waves sing with 
lyric lips only in the midmost stream, and he who sings 
with them, and as swift as they, need not wonder if he 
sink after a time, faint, breathless, delighted.” In other 
words, Southey’s rank among the poets is only respectable 
and secondary. As a biographer and historian his rank 
is higher ; as a man of letters living by his pen his posi- 
tion is almost unique. To the portrayal of him in this 
latter capacity the present writer has chiefly addressed 
himself, and with signal success. It may be that some- 
thing of this kind has been done before, but it could not 
possibly have been done better. Prof. Dowden has 
given us Southey “ in his habit as he lived,” from his en- 
thusiastic boyhood, through his reputable, honourable, 
decorous manhood, to his pathetic and sorrow-clouded 
old age. It would be difficult to find any chapters of 
literary biography more various and attractive, more 
pleasantly woven with anecdote and illustration, than 
those here entitled “ Ways of Life at Keswick, 1803— 
1839”; and if we were asked to present any novice, about 
to attempt that Slough of Despond called Literature in 
search of that will-o’-the-wisp called Fame, with a coun- 
sellor likely to enable him to pursue his hopeless enter- 
prise with dignity and self-respect, we could not do better 
than place in his hands this brief memoir of the man of 
letters, Robert Southey. 


Early Chroniclers of Europe—England. By James 
— (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
edge.) 

Tue chronicles of England have never received that 

attention which their importance demands. The scholar 

has very tardily come forward to edit them and tell 
the story of their compilers, and the public has never 
yet recognized their value and interest. Now, however, 
that, by the aid of the Master of the Rolls and one 
or two private undertakings, such as the old English 

Historical Society, we possess critical editions of most of 

the English chronicles, there was certainly wanted a 

medium by which these treasures and their authors 

might be made popularly known. The 8.P.C.K. has, 
therefore, done good service in entrusting to Mr. Gairdner 
the compilation of this book. That he has done his work 
well may be taken as matter of course. The narrative 
brings vividly before the reader representative, not ex- 
haustive, sketches of the men who carried the torch of 
historical knowledge from barbarian to civilized times. 

There are, however, two additions which, it appears to 

us, would have rendered the book thoroughly complete, 

and these are a chronological chart showing the periods 
of history with which each chronicle deals, ped some 
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(6 S. I. Pee, 


few notes on the whereabouts and number of the original 
MSS. One word more on an interesting subject. Has 
Mr. Gairdner noticed an important paseage in the Hist. 
MSS. Commission Reports on Geoffrey of Monmouth ? 
In Mr. Wynne’s collection at Peniarth is a curious volume 
of Miscellanea (temp. James I.), containing notes and 
memoranda, one entry of which, says the commissioner, 
may raise a hope as to the truth of Geoffrey's statement 
about Walter the Archdeacon. The entry is as follows: 
*“*Hugh Turbeville, the book of Walter, Archdexcon” ; 
and it seems as though the writer of this memorandum 
had noted down persons to whom he had lent, or from 
whom he had borrowed, or who poseessed, or perh«ps 
only to whom he had intended to speak about, manu- 
scripts, 
Some Practical Points in the Preparation of a General 
Yutaloque of English Literature. By Cornelius Wal- 
ford, F.8.8., F.R.H.8. (Chiswick Press, Printed for 
the Author.) 
Tuts is a paper read by the author before the members 
of the Library Association, at Oxford, and is reprinted 
from the official report of the meeting, already noticed 
in our columns. Since it is mainly due to Mr. Walford 
that a committee of the Library Association has under- 
taken the thorough consideration of the subject, his 
remarks deserve special attention; but the reader is 
startled to find that although books “in Latin,... Norman 
French, and perbaps occasionally in other languages,” 
and such biblia a-biblia as prospectuses of public com- 
nies, are to be regarded as English literature, Mr. 
alford does not propose to include in his catalogue 
English books printed in America, India, or the British 
colonies. He calculates that one half of the necessary 
titles would be furnished by the British Museum's manu- 
script catalogue, made available by means of one of the 
four existing sets of slips, and the remainder would be 
supplied by the co-operation of librarians and bibliogra- 
phers throughout the country. Titles of books not in 
the British Museum are to be drawn up on a slip devised 
by Mr. Walford, and providing for information under no 
less than sixteen heads. There would thus be two dis- 
tinct systems of cataloguing, one for books in the British 
Museum and the other for titles added from other sources. 
How provincial contributors are to know what titles are 
wanting to supplement those supplied by the National 
Library is not pointed out, but thie is the radical defect 
in all schemes which have not as their main condition 
the prior publication of a catalogue of al) the English 
books in the British Museum. Mr. Walford forcibly 
points out the advantages to be derived from a General 
Catalogue of English Literature, and he deserves credit 
for his exertions on behalf of so great an undertaking. 


The Registers of the Parish of St. Columb Major, Corn- 
wall. Edited by Arthur J. Jewers, F.S.A. (Mitchell & 
Hughes.) 

Tux good work of rescuing from the risk of destruction 

such important parochial records still goes on, and there 

appears to be a chance that we shall be inundated with 
this sort of literature. Happily we cannot have too 
much of it. The registers of St. Columb are to be issued 
in about a dozen monthly parts, at the price of one shil- 
ling each, post free, covering the period from 1539 to 

1780. The first part, before us, gives ample assurance 

that the transcript isa faithful one, and that the editor's 

annotations will be useful and interesting. 


Our Own Country. Vol. I. (Cassell & Co.) 
A Book which treats pleasantly and retrospectively, but 
not too learnedly, about the choice and favourite spots of 
English scenery will always be attractive to a large circle 
of readers in this home-loving nation. This attractive- 


neas certainly belongs to the first volume of Gam 
Country. which carries us to Stonehenge and jam 
pool, to Wobura Abbey and to Scarborough, to the baal 
of Clyde and of Dee, to the weald of Kent anda 

Dunfermline, to eay nothing of other places of ea 
No name, we observe, is given to either author or arta 
this we venture to think a mistake: whoever wa 
chapter on Crowland Abbey, and that on the riya 

had a refined taste, and en eye for the pictursamm 
well as no small power of description, i 
illustrated the text by most exquisite bits ot Engi 
scenery and medizeval architecture. 


Henry Crossley, who died at Leytonstone on the Sim 
the eighty-second year of his age, was a native of Him 
and the elder brother of Mr. James Crossley, im 
president of the Chetham Society. Mr. Henry Gam 
was a pupil of Mr. Preston, the eminent conveyangumam 
was the author of a treatise on wills, of which (iim 
part only has yet been published. In middle age hema 
from the profession, and thenceforth, not caring forma 
—for amici sunt fures temporis—devoted himself 
to study, 
most of the Oriental languages, and a thorough 
ledge of the habits, annals, and traditions of the HN 
people, 
that it might almost be said that he knew everyaamm 
yard of its territory and all its antecedents. In tata 
range of history and its kindred topics which Gi 
Decline and Fall embraces in its compass there Wa 
greater living proficients, 
varied and extensive, but also in no common d 
and profound, 
published work which might afford a fair represeai™ 
of his acquirements and powers. Many, howeveraim 
communications will be found in the literary journal 
the last forty years, which well deserve collecting 
reprinting. No one had at command a style Glam 
pungent severity when some shallow charlatan 6mm 
tending ignoramus or genealogical im 
ject, and few knew better how to relieve the dalam 
his theme by the sparkling and yet unaffected Gm 
of its treatment. 
calamity of total blindness, which is often them” 
choly conclusion of a long life of study."—Meaiay 
Guardian, 
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Mr. J. Hopers has now passing through hema 
Chronological Notes of the English Conqregatomi 
Order of Saint Benedict, edited from a MS. in the 
of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following Si 
On all communications should be written the mel e 
address of the sender, not necessarily for pu 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
G. H. J.—See “N. & Q.,” 5 8. xii. 509. 
E. M.—Thanks, Proof shall be sent. 
E. Watrorp.—See ante, p. 176 (“ Harveys,” Siam 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications sliould be addressed am 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to retumim 
munications which, for any reason, we do not pray 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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